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Without obligation please send me your brochure 
on Secured Distribution. 
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LIGHTENS 
THE LOAD 


So! Mr. Credit Manager use S.D. and lighten 
your load. Because S.D. enables you to do 
two important things: 
1. Provide needed inventory assistance to 
your customers. 


2. Keep accounts receivable current. 


Goods shipped under our S.D. plan are com- 
pletely protected by Lawrence Warehouse 
receipts. When you use S.D.-— sales go up, 
credit worries go down. 


- IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


lA WRENCE WA a (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


¢ 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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In the News 


' Frank E. JEROME, president, 

I seattle. First National Bank, Seattle, 
| Wash., and past president Seattle 
' Association of Credit Men, has been 
© elected president of the board of 
! governors of the Washington Athletic 
| Club. | 





James F. Liuts, controller, Burr- 
' oughs Corporation, has been named 
F | president of the Detroit Control of 
' the Controllers Institute of America, 
> and Joun F. McGovern, Jr., vice 
| president and treasurer of Gray 
' Manufacturing Company, is the new 
president of the Hartford Control. 
James F. FLYNN, controller, Com- 
' mercial Credit Company, is now a 
- director of the Baltimore Control. 


KENNETH BIRGFELD, assistant vice 
president, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C., 
and treasurer of the Washington 
Heart Association, has been awarded 
the Distinguished Achievement Me- 
' dallion by the association for his un- 
tiring efforts in its behalf. 


T. J. GALLIVAN, vice president, 
First National Bank, Cincinnati, has 
been elected president of Junior 
| Achievement of Greater Cincinnati, 
Inc. 


FRANK T. BILL, named president 
of the Cleveland chapter of the Na- 
| tional Accountants Association, is a 
_ supervisor in the general accounting 
| and tabulating department of B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company. 


Witt1am H. Maurer, retired cred- 
it manager, American Seating Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
appointed a member of the Tax 
Board of Review of Grand Rapids, 


by its mayor. 


Vircit W. O’DELL, first vice presi- 
dent, Kanawha Valley Bank, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has been elected presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Bankers 
Association. 


ArrHur W. SAARINEN, executive 
Vice president, Broward National 
Bank. Fort Lauderdale, Fla., has been 
appointed chairman of the credit 
division of the Florida Bankers 
Association. 


























































































When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 





At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable .. . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it . . . it is equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept.47 , 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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EDITORIAL 


Ar. Waimea 
Executive Vice-President 


bob. A dat oR bl oie TSK 


Prices and Taxes 


RESENT automobile prices have been under criticism. Indirectly it was 
suggested by the Government that prices were a bit out of line, and this 
thought has also been expressed by many prospective buyers of automobiles. 

Another voiced criticism is that an open disclosed price is lacking due to the 
various gadgets common to a Car. 

The Government seems scarcely in a position to criticize the price structure of 
any manufactured product, whether an automobile or any other type of mer- 
chandise. It ought to realize that nowadays Government plays an important part 
in the pricing of a product. Every product or service you buy contains within it 
tax burdens which of necessity are reflected in the price the customer has to pay. 
In the case of automobiles the tax burden in the cost of an average car has been 
estimated at a minimum around $700.00. 


Two of the ways to get the prices of automobiles and other products down is to 
have a more economical Government and to abandon wartime excise taxes. The 
Government must recognize that it is responsible for the tax burden. While we 
realize that we are in a cold war with Russia and the Government must spend 
money enough to assure us adequate defense, there should be no question that 
many items of Government expenditure are hard to justify. In addition, the tax 
laws and levies are inequitable in many respects. 


If you want the prices of merchandise or automobiles reduced quickly, have 
the Government spend less money and assess a smaller amount of tax. This would 
react immediately in the price of any product you buy, whether food, clothing, 
appliances or cars. Among other items that make up the price of a car are labor 
payments and supplies, and Government policies have also had a great deal to 
do with these inflationary costs. 

Goods and services are highly priced these days. They are bound to be. How 
can you avoid it if you have to provide so much for the cost of maintaining your 
Government? It is well to remember, however, that even if the Federal Govern- 
ment could reduce its taxes and costs, prices would remain high unless the state 
and local governments also cut their taxes and costs. That is why economy of 
government, all government, is essential. 

Taxation costs are facts and not theories. You can theorize all you want about 
the cost of a car or other merchandise, but when you begin to analyze it you 
find that tax costs, hidden and open, constitute the largest single item of increase 
in the past decade. Economy of Government would do much to create bargains. 
Isn’t it unfortunate that everybody is blamed for high prices except those most 
responsible. This responsibility, I repeat, rests on Government. So long as it 
continues to exact such a heavy taxation toll, business must include it in the 
prices or eventually go broke. 

And don’t forget—in the last analysis you and I are the Government. 
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THE JUNE COVER 
USTOMER counseling can take 


many turns, temporarily even 
for the worse, but when credit-sales 
persistence follows through despite a 
collection suit by a competitor, re- 
covery of the account under guidance 
into a profitable business standing is 
a rewarding experience. 

How a dealer with a strong idea 
but a weak managerial approach was 
finally persuaded to set aside gran- 
diose personal ambitions and get 
down to investing profits in the busi- 
ness is told on page 16 by J. J. 
Latham, treasurer, Carr Paper Com- 
pany, Pomona, Calif. (Biographic 
sketch on page 16). 

In the cover picture are R. L. Carr 


General Manager, Edwin B. Moran 
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ing at left), vice president, sales, and 
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Mr. Carr, who 15 years ago or- 
ganized the company, which is a 
wholesaler of coarse paper, packag- 
ing and maintenance supplies, had 
been assistant treasurer and chief ac- 
countant of Fernstrom Paper Mills. 
He is president of the Pomona Rotary 
Club, vice president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and im- 
mediate past president of the United 
Fund. 

Mr. Boney, who joined the com- 
pany in 1945, had held an executive 
Position in the merchandise depart- 
ment of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
He is a graduate of Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames. P 

Mr. Latham two years ago received 
the Executive Award of the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement (Stanford). 
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Washington 


@ THe House sUBCOMMITTEE ON BANKRUPTCY 
has now reported favorably H.R. 2171 which 
was introduced last year by Representative Car- 
roll Reece at the behest of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. As amended by the subcom- 
mittee, the bill would limit priorities and non- 
dischargeability of tax claims to all such claims 
which have become due and owing within three 
years before bankruptcy, except in cases of tax 
fraud or nonfiling of returns. All other claims 
which have become due prior to that time would 
share equal treatment with general unsecured 
creditors’ claims. Under present law there is no 
limitation. 

Last January the National Association of 
Credit Men was represented before the House 
Subcommittee with testimony in favor of tax 
priority limitations. (See C&FM March 1958, 
pages 27-28.) The National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference, the National Association of Referees in 
Bankruptcy, the American Bar Association, the 
Commercial Law League of America and the 
American Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants also joined in support of such limitations. 


@ Tue State of Kentucky has enacted a Uni- 
form Commercial Code, effective July 1, 1960. 
(Highlights in July CFM). 


@ HeEApING a parade of Cabinet officers to testify 
before the House ways and means committee 
in support of the Administration’s fight for 
continuation of an effective reciprocal trade 
program, Sinclair Weeks, secretary of commerce, 
urged passage in order to “make jobs and pro- 
tect jobs—the jobs of more than 4,500,000 
American workers whose livelihood is provided 
by world trade.” 

The program calls for a five-year extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act, which expires on June 
30th, and Congressional authorization for the 
President to reduce American duties 25 per cent 
more. 

Two new proposals are these: 

(1) An amendment permitting the President 
to raise duties to a level 50 per cent above the 
1934 rate when he believes a tariff-reduced U.S. 
industry may be injured, and 

(2) An amendment to permit the President to 
start “escape clause” proceedings to increase 
tariffs immediately after investigations have in- 
dicated that a low existing duty threatens a do- 
mestic interest. 

The new World Trade Advisory Committee in- 
dorsed the program. 
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The 1958 program, while considered liberal in 
comparison with the 1955 bill, is experiencing 
opposition to the “escape clause” on the score 
that the new proposals would make it possible 
to raise duties above the high levels that existed 
before the reciprocal trade program was started. 

Urging extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act “in somewhat more liberal 
form than proposed by the Administration,” 
Walter W. Wheeler, Jr., president of Pitney. 
Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, Conn., suggested to 
the House ways and means committee: 

“Gradually lower tariffs. If our action begins 
to hurt specific industries and cause people to 
lose their jobs, then let Government subsidies 
ease the pain until the industries and _ their 
workers can adjust by changing to other fields 
and jobs. I don’t like subsidies, but this subsidy 
at least would have the virtue of being direct 
and temporary and offering’ hope for the 
future.” He called freer trade “a necessary and 
inevitable evolution in world affairs.” 


@ ConrTROVERSY arose in the House over the 
Financial Institutions Act, 252-page omnibus bill 
to modernize the nation’s banking laws, proposed 
by Senator A. Willis Robertson (Dem., Va.) and 
intended as a recodification of existing law. The 
Senate passed the measure last year. 

Four main points of controversy were: 

(1) Cumulative voting would become optional 
for national banks. (2) Stock options for of- 
ficers of national banks would be permissible. 
(3) National banks would be permitted to issue 
preferred stock. (4) Bank mergers, including 
those of state-chartered banks, would come under 
Federal control, but not under the Department of 
Justice. Control would remain in the Controller 
of the Currency, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The Senate, in its version, had rejected a 
recommendation by Chairman William McChes- 
ney Martin and James L. Robertson of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that banks be required to 
publish financial reports. 


@ Avomwance of further inflation “will not 
automatically insure success in the vital task of 
rebuilding the reserves”, Sir Oliver Franks, 
chairman, cautioned Britain in the Lloyds Bank 
report. He said Britain’s policies and those of 
other countries, especially the United States and 
the members of the sterling area, would deter 
mine the direction of developments. 








Ds, a ns OCR 


«a A Pox on all farm programs, in effect, was 
the conclusion of a panel of seven economists 
who appeared before the agricultural policy sub- 
committee of the joint economic committee. Five 
of the panelists said the Government’s farm 
programs had hurt more than they had helped. 
Arguments were such as these: wheat farmers 
had been encouraged to buy more land and so 
had boosted values to unrealistic heights; de- 
spite cuts, farmers were producing as much cot- 


- ton as before. One speaker said consumption of 
| farm products, especially meat, should be en- 











in hard currency on terms corresponding to 
those of regular commercial banks. Mr. Mon- 
roney said the new agency, if the idea is 
adopted, might be called the “International 
Development Association.” 


@ Comments attributed to Henry Kearns, as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, that the textile 
industry unjustly was blaming all its troubles 
on imports, drew fire from industrial leaders 
in New York. 


Edwin Wilkinson, executive vice president of 


> couraged. The speakers generally agreed that the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
ble the movement was toward larger farms. called upon Mr. Kearns to withdraw the “un- 
ted The National Conference of Commodity Or- —_ warranted charge.” 
oa ganizations wants the Government to pay farmers Spencer Love, chairman and president of 
ae ™ Government-owned grain, instead of cash, for _ Burlington Industries, Inc., urged backing for 
me not growing corn and grain sorghums, under the H. R. 11250, reciprocal trade measure which 
1” Soil Bank Program. would authorize increases in tariff rates as well 
- Payments from the Soil Bank program totaled as imposition of quotas on imports. The bill 
/ $5,260,214 for 173,179.4 acres placed in the also would provide for enlargement of the 
acreage reserve last year, the Department of — Tariff Commission and allow it authority over 
ra Commerce announced. Most payments went to _ trade agreements independent of the executive 
i. corporation farms—67, including a state peni- __ branch. 
he tentiary, received $50,000 or more. No corn Leon Lowenstein, chairman of M. Lowenstein 
ei producer received that much in 1957. & Sons, Inc., producer, told Treasury Secretary 
Jas Anderson that the textile industry should not 
iy “be the one to bear the cost of our foreign 
i political policy.” 
the [| OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
val agency regulations may be had, free of @ AnnounceED plans of Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
——- by pt tin, Pare Information Division retary of agriculture, to reduce supports for 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. dairy products, wheat, rice, beans, flaxseed and 
THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government feed grains came a cropper when the Senate by 
the daily publication, which contains full texts luti f 
vil of all regulations, is available from the a vote of 5 to 43 passed a resolution to freeze 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- farm price supports and acreage allotments at 
sed ington 25, D.C. not less than 1957 levels, pending new Con- 
. gressional action. 

@ BipartisAN approach to tax reduction took a 
oil @ A PROPOSAL to establish an agency affiliate step forward when Robert B. Anderson, sec- 
of. | of the World Bank to make mixed-currency and retary of the Treasury, and Sam Rayburn, 
ble. | low-interest loans to underdeveloped nations speaker of the House, exchanged assurances that 
sue | Warrants further study, says Eugene R. Black, neither would move to cut taxes without first 
ing World Bank president. A resolution had been consulting the other. 
der | mtroduced by Senator A. S. Mike Monroney 
of FE (Dem., Okla.), who asserted that the United @ SuBSTANTIAL revision of Rule 133 on merger 
ller | States thus could best meet the challenge of stocks “may ultimately prove necessary to pre- 
and | Russia’s program of development loans “on bet- _-vent its being used as a loophole for evasion of 

ter terms than we are offering.” the registration requirements”, said the Securi- 
Ls “In a number of countries,” Mr. Black de- ties and Exchange Commission in its annual 
nes: | ‘lared, “a reasonable rate of development would __ report to Congress. 
‘ed. | ‘quire additional capital, beyond what is avail- The commission’s Rule 133 provides in gen- 
ie able on a ‘hard loan’ or ‘bankable’ basis. Inter- eral that if two companies merge and at the 

national administration of development financ- time issue new stock for the merged company, 

ing, if it can be organized on a sensible eco- the new stock need not be registered with the 
a _ and non-political basis, is preferable to | commission. 
of ilateral national administration.” a Keeping the exempted issues within legitimate 
a a Black added that he had talked with bounds “will require continued investigative and 
om enator Monroney and American Government enforcement effort”, said the commission, add- 
a officials concerning such an agency, which, the ing that the red tape resulting from a revision 
fe i a had said, should be affiliated with the of the rule might be minimized in part by co- 
ree nternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- ordinating registration requirements with the 


velopment (World Bank), whose lending au- 
thority at present is limited to loans repayable 


standing requirements for the filing of proxy 
statements. 
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Keep Step Ahead i 


First Requisite: All Concerned Should Know Processes Involved 


XPEDITIOUS and economical processing of an order, always a foremost requirement of servicing 


the account, can well prevent loss of a customer to a fast-moving competitor, especially in times 
of general business hesitance. 


Treasury and credit executives in these pages tell what they and their companies are doing to keep 
a step ahead of their rivals, and emphasize various phases of the operation. 


The basic essential, says an assistant treasurer, is ''a modern, efficient system with adequate controls 
and proper orientation of the personnel who maintain it," while a treasurer comments that "you are 
dealing with the lifeblood of your company when you are processing an order," and suggests addition 
of a "C" for Confidence. 

A general credit manager lists five conditions that must be met, among them an adequate com- 
munications setup, and concludes that an integrated data processing system, designed to the user’s 
needs, is the answer in a large volume business. To which another executive appends this: "You can 
have a top-drawer, twentieth-century electronic system of order handling which on paper assures a 
smooth flow of work, but it will fall to pieces like a house of cards without intelligent, enthusiastic, 


well-trained employees. This is the real challenge to progressive credit management." 


Knowledge of Processes by 
All Departments Top Need 


RICHARD H. OAKLEY 
General Credit Manager 
Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 
Buffalo, New York 


HERE is one single requirement standing out above 
all others that will enable an order to be processed 
expeditiously and economically. That is a full knowledge 
on the part of all concerned as to the processes an order 
must go through before ultimate delivery to the customer 
can be effected. This means close coordination among the 
sales, credit, factory, traffic and shipping departments. 
Initially the salesman should know if the order repre- 
sents a stock item or if it must be manufactured. If lead 
time is necessary, he should be able to provide the cus- 
tomer with a good idea of the necessary manufacturing 
time. If the order is a stock item, an efficient system of 
inventory control at all warehouse points is essential if 
the customer’s order is to be processed expeditiously 
and economically. 

A substantial order from a new account may involve a 
detailed credit check. A request to the credit department 
to make the necessary investigation, before the order is 
signed if possible, will enhance prompt handling when 
the signed order is received. In the case of an established 
customer, an early request to the credit department will 
permit prompt arrangements to be made should the 
credit line be full or should a past due situation be 
present. 

In a national organization with numerous sales offices, 
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warehouses in strategic locations, numerous factories, 
and a centralized accounts receivable and credit control, 
communication represents a vital factor in the efficient 
processing of an order. Regular mail service and even air 
mail are usually not fast enough. 

The answer lies in the use of encoded alphabetic and 
numeric data in the form of punched paper tape. Punch- 
ed paper tape is the standard medium of transmission in 
the communication industry. Its serviceability has been 
established through years of economical use. The paper 
tape can subsequently be converted to other media such 
as punched cards and magnetic tape, or used directly on 
computer equipment and/or printers as part of an in- 
tegrated data processing system. The faster and _ better 
communication results not only in better customer serv- 
ice through the reduction of transaction time but also: 


- Greater organizational flexibility. 
- More accurate and timely control data. 
Decreasing back order and stock-out problems. 
. Lower inventory costs. 
- More accurate statements of inventory requirements. 
- Reduction of unit costs per customer served. 


To summarize, an order can be processed with the 
greatest speed, economically and efficiently, when the 
following conditions have been met: 

1. Full knowledge of the processes an order must go 
through by all concerned. 


2. The necessary lead time for manufacture is a known 
factor. 


3. There is an efficient inventory control system oper: 
ating at all warehouse and factory points. 

4. An adequate communication system between sales 
offices, warehouses, factories, and central control offices 
so that necessary information may be transmitted accu- 
rately, economically and expeditiously. 

5. An integrated data processing system permitting 
the original recording of the transaction to serve as the 
source information for order handling, billing, inventory 
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Processing the Order 


a 








Machines Must Be Made According to Specific Needs of User 


control, sales and cost analysis, commissions, and ac- 
counts receivable control. 

The machines which are necessary in a data commun- 
ication system must be designed according to the specific 
needs of the user. With this equipment, expeditious and 
economical order processing becomes a reality in a large 
volume business with numerous sales offices, warehouses, 
factory points and a central control office. 


RicuHarD H. OAKLeEy, since February the general credit 
manager of Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., had begun in the accounting 
department of The Glidden Company, Cleveland, and 
advanced to general credit manager in 1950. He is a 
graduate of Miami University and of NACM’s Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Management (Dartmouth 
1953). 


Complete Credit Data Kept 
Available on Ledger Cards 





JOHN W. HEBBEL 
Assistant Treasurer 
National Upholstery Supply Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROCESSING of orders quickly and accurately, as 

well as economically, has long been a source of 
concern in our company. We have periodically made 
changes in our system to increase the flow of orders in 
all departments and still maintain proper control. 

Service is the key-word in our organization and we 
are continually faced with the problem of getting all 
daily orders processed through the office, cut and filled 
in the warehouse, and shipped to the customer the same 
day. 

Incoming orders are checked and edited by the order 
department. Every effort is made in this department to 
see that the orders get off to the right start. For clarifica- 
tion and uniformity, all orders are transcribed to a com- 
pany order form, where special billing, cutting, and 
shipping instructions, and other special requests from 
the customer, can be clearly earmarked for the depart- 
ments concerned. 

To accomplish our pledge of fast service to our cus- 
tomers, we realize that the orders must be processed 
through the credit department as quickly and as econom- 
ically as possible, but we also know that unless we 
install certain safeguards to insure careful checking of 
all orders, we will increase credit risk commensurately. 

In keeping with this policy we are careful to see that 
complete, up to date credit information, such as current 


rating, credit limit and past experience, is clearly avail- 
able on each ledger card so that an accurate evaluation of 
each customer’s credit standing can be made at the time 
his order is checked. We feel that, without undue risk, 
some of the decisions can be made by the credit clerk as a 
part of clerical routine if the proper guides are noted on 
the ledger card. This procedure quickly releases the ma- 
jority of the orders to the warehouse for filling. The orders 
from new accounts, past due customers, or risk accounts 
are referred to the credit manager for his personal at- 
tention. 


We at National are convinced that processing an order 
expeditiously and economically can be achieved only 
with a modern, efficient system with adequate controls 
and proper orientation of the personnel who maintain it. 


Joun W. Hesse last year became assistant treasurer 
of National Upholstery Supply Company, Inc., Minneapolis, 
advancing from office and credit manager. Ten years ago 
he began with the company in the accounting department. 


No Second Guessing; Good 
Training Is a Fundamental 


HARLEY T. BLAKE 

General Credit Manager 

E. Van Noorden Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 





N any discussion pertaining to the processing of an 

order by the credit department it seems most essential 
to first establish the type of order under consideration. 

In my field of credit activity the types of orders range 
from a simple out-of-the-warehouse purchase requisi- 
tion to prime contracts requiring many hours of careful 
study involving both credit and legal factors. 

The routine requisition lends itself to a method of 
operation in which the credit manager need seldom be- 
come involved. Such equipment as visual and rotary 
card files properly installed and applied to the job will 
speed the routine handling and provide safeguards to 
assure accuracy and elimination of duplication. 

The handling of contracts, on the other hand, is 
basically a mental process bringing into focus the reser- 
voir of knowledge acquired by experience, and the mak- 
ing of the credit decision is usually confined to the 
credit manager. 


In my field of operation pertaining to contract work 
it is necessary to set up careful records pertaining to such 
factors as municipal bond law regulations, lien require- 
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ments, and job descriptions. The amount of credit in- 
volved justifies the keeping of individual card records, 
and the end further justifies the means when the accumu- 
lated data are fit into the company picture and made avail- 
able to purchasing, sales and executive personnel. 


We can have a top-drawer, twentieth-century elec- 
tronic system of order handling which on paper assures 
a smooth flow of work, but it will fall to pieces like a 
house of cards without intelligent, enthusiastic, well- 
trained employees. This is the real challenge to progres- 
sive credit management and in this connection the credit 
executive must courageously accept full responsibility 
for the selection and training of credit personnel. 

There can be no second guessing in order processing, 
and certainly no place in the picture for the unskilled 
and poorly trained employee. A properly trained credit 
department employee pledged to the slogan “Let Us 
Work To Grow Together” helps to minimize labor turn- 
over, which is one of the most serious loss factors in all 
credit operations. 

As important as the economical and expeditious proc- 
essing of an order might seem, we must not waver in our 
determination to exercise the utmost care in screening 
the order prior to making the all-important credit 
decision. 

We in credit management can safely delegate step 
after step in the order-handling routine, provided we 
are mindful that top management rightfully looks to the 
end result as measured in terms of rapid turnover of 
accounts receivable, percentage of order rejection, and 
percentage of bad debts as related to the industry as a 
whole. 


Harzey T. Bake, who joined E. Van Noorden Company, 
Boston, in 1956 as general credit manager, was previously 
with Fairbanks, Morse & Co. as branch house and factory 
auditor and then New England divisional credit manager. 
He is past president, Boston Chapter, National Institute 
of Credit, and has the Executive Award of the Graduate 


School of Credit and Financial Management (Dartmouth 
1950). 


Let Confidence Take Over 
When Three C’s Check Out 


ANDREW C. KOEBLER 
Treasurer 
The Thomas W. Price Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OU are dealing with the lifeblood of your company 
when you are processing an order. Be not hasty to 
reject it credit-wise lest you be accused of improper 
respect for the effort that has been made to obtain it. 
How many creditmen have “pounded the pavements” 
day after day seeking the all-elusive order? How many 
times have you started the day with the hope that this is 
the day you will break the barrier, touch the responsive 
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chord of that stubborn purchasing agent and emerge 
triumphantly with that long sought order? The credit 
manager must acquaint himself with the problems of his 
sales force to appreciate properly the hardships of get- 
ting an order. 


Now you are in the correct frame of mind to accept 
the order and you do not wish to refuse credit unless 
you know it to be a deadbeat account. We are assuming 
the order to be a new account, for were it to apply to 
one of your established accounts, there would be no 
hesitation or delay in processing it. The motto of our 
firm is “Service”, and if your firm has not adopted a 
practice of service, this ugly word ‘Recession’ will urge 
you to do so. Expeditious handling of the order is 
essential with a motto of service. Service is easily given 
to the established account, with inventory indicating the 
item available and with the shipping department on its 
toes to hasten the delivery. 


If your order has come from an unknown source or 
by the dogmatic perseverance of your salesman, the 
responsibility rests with you to turn the order into a 
profitable transaction for your company. Let us assume 
that the order has been secured by your salesman, but in 
either case you know nothing about the prospective 
client. Your salesman’s contact could be helpful, if you 
were versed in the results of his calls. Unfortunately, 
you are unable to call upon the salesman at the moment 
and have the momentous decision to make. You are 
unable to obtain information from known credit organ- 
izations. 


The exchange of credit experience has become so vital 
a part of every day business that competitive firms are 
often willing and able to provide the necessary recom- 
mendation which will help you decide to open the account 
without risk. A few moments of long-distance telephone 
conversation will either satisfy the element of risk or place 
the extension of credit entirely on your shoulders. 


Determination of Character, Capacity and Capital has 
now been canvassed. The full measure of the ability of 
the creditman becomes the deciding factor. Call upon 
another C. Your C, and call it Confidence. Confidence 
in your fellowman. Confidence in your small percentage 
of losses. Confidence in your ability to collect a difficult 
account as you have done on numerous occasions—and 
fill the order without further delay. 


Anprew C. Koester, who last year was elected treasurer 
of The Thomas W. Price Company, Philadelphia, had 
started with the paper company in 1952, after periods as 
accountant for Nash Motors, New York, and manager 
of a furniture company, He took NACM-recommended 
credit courses at Temple University, and studied business 
administration at New York University. 


SS 


“If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and 
poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is a 
good divine that follows his own instructions; 
I can easier teach twenty what were good to 
be done, than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching.” 

—Shakespeare 
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Know Your Auditor; Has 4 Ways 


To Act on a Financial Statement 


By GEORGE W. PIERCE, CPA 
Partner, Arthur Andersen & Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


RIMARY responsibility for the 
P fairness of the financial state- 
ments of a borrower must 
a rest on the man- 
agement of the 
company. The 
transactions __re- 
sult from man- 
agement deci- 
sions and are 
within the direct 
or primary 
knowledge of the 
company; and 
the recording and reporting of the 
transactions is a company function. 
Therefore, though the formal state- 
ments may show the influence of the 
auditor, the financial statements con- 
stitute representations of the manage- 
ment. This is a logical position, and 
it is given the added weight of gen- 
eral support by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 





The auditor’s representations are 
confined to and expressed in his 
certificate. The problem of the auditor 
is to state clearly his opinion and to 
be sure that nothing he says, or leaves 
unsaid, will result in misleading in- 
ferences or cause the reader to rely 
to a greater extent than intended on 
the association of the auditor’s name 
with the statements. 


Let us look at the various types of 
opinions the auditor may issue and 
the conditions under which he will 
select a particular type. 

First, there is the so-called un- 
qualified opinion. Unqualified opin- 
ions, at least those issued by certified 
public accountants, are usually ex- 
pressed in the wording of the stand- 
ard short-form accountants’ report 
recommended by the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Account- 
ants. Some firms or individual prac- 
titioners may vary this certificate in 
certain respects. 

The first sentence of the standard 
certificate is designed to identify the 
financial statements on which the 
opinion is expressed, and to give the 
date of the balance sheet and the 





UNQUALIFIED OPINION 
Standard Short-Form Auditors’ Certificate 


“We have examined the balance sheet of X Company as of December 
31, 19— and the related statement(s) of income and surplus for the 
year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 


necessary in the circumstances. 


“In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement(s) 
of income and surplus present fairly the financial position of X Company 
at December 31, 19—, and the results of its operations for the year then 
ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year.” 





period covered by the income and sur- 
plus statements. “We have examined 
the balance sheet of the XYZ Com- 
pany as of December 31, 195- and 
the related statement(s) of income 
and surplus for the year then ended.” 

The next sentence briefly states the 
scope of the examination. It reads: 
“Our examination was made in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances.” The auditing 
standards referred to govern the na- 
ture and extent of the audit work to 
be done and the evidence to be ob- 
tained by means of auditing proced- 
ures. These standards are broad in 
character. They concern both the 
professional competence of the audi- 
tor and the quality of his work. 


Meaning of Second Sentence 


This second sentence in the audi- 
tor’s certificate means briefly that the 
examination was performed by a per- 
son of experience who had an inde- 
pendent attitude of mind, exercised 
professional care, planned his work 
carefully, and gave due recognition 
to the extent and effectiveness of the 
internal controls of the company; and 
that he inspected or observed suf- 
ficient evidential matter on a test or 
sampling basis to reach an informed 
opinion. It means that no restrictions 
were placed upon him in deciding the 
scope of his examinations, and that 


he carried out all procedures he con- 
sidered necessary in the circum- 
stances. It means that if inventories 
or receivables were material factors 
in the company’s financial statements, 
then the scope of the examination in- 
cluded observation of the inventory- 
taking and test-confirmation of the 
receivables. 

Occasionally the question is raised 
as to why the wording of the first 
paragraph of the certificate is of any 
real consequence, since the final or 
opinion paragraph is the essence of 
the certification. The answer is to be 
found in the historical development 
of the present-day certificate, in which 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has had considerable influence. 
It is generally agreed that it would 
be difficult to hold a certifying ac- 
countant responsible for a poorly or 
inadequately performed examination 
if he were allowed in his certificate 
simply to express an opinion without 
making any representation as to the 
scope of his work on which he has 
based his opinion. Therefore, when 
you read an auditor’s certificate on 
which you intend to rely, make sure 
that the scope of the audit is stated, 
and that the scope is satisfactory to 
you. Sometimes there are limitations 
on the scope which may raise a ques- 
tion as to whether you should rely on 
the audit. 

The second or so-called opinion 
paragraph of this standard unquali- 
fied certificate reads: “In our opinion, 
the accompanying balance sheet and 
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statement(s) of income and surplus 
present fairly the financial position of 
the XYZ Company at December 31, 
195- and the results of its operations 
for the year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis con- 
sistent with that of the preceding 
year.” 

The auditor’s certificate does not 
say that the financial statements pre- 
sent the exact financial position or 
the exact result of operations; it says 
that they present this information 
fairly. The amounts of many items in 
the financial statements cannot be 
measured with exactness. Important 
amounts, such as inventories, accruals 
and depreciation, are subject to ap- 
proximations and judgment. 

This last sentence in the certificate 
also states in substance that the 
financial position and results of 
operations are fairly presented “in 
conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles.” What are 
generally accepted accounting princi- 
ples? They are a body of conventions 
for dealing with accounting problems. 
They have been developed over the 
years as a result of study and experi- 
ence in presenting useful financial in- 
formation and have come to be widely 
recognized and accepted as sound 
guides in making accounting decisions 
and presenting financial statements. 
Accounting principles are not fixed 
principles but are growing, changing, 
and developing as conditions change 
in the business world. Here are some 
examples of accounting principles 
which have come to be generally ac- 
cepted: 


1. Depreciable property is carried 
in the accounts at cost, and is depreci- 
ated over its useful service life. 

2. Inventories are carried at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. 

3. Losses should be anticipated; 
gains are reflected only when earned 
or realized. 


Incidentally, inflationary pressures 
and the accompanying higher re- 
placement costs of plant and equip- 
ment are raising serious doubts about 
the adequacy of the cost principle 
of accounting for these assets. Some 
leaders of the accounting profession 
are seeking to awaken accountants 
and businessmen to realization that 
the cost basis is not adequate under 
present conditions. Recognition of 
depreciation cost based on current 
fair value of property is necessary if 
earnings are to be realistically stated 


and impairment of capital is to be 
stopped. 

The final phrase in this standard 
unqualified certificate states that the 
accounting principles were applied 
on a basis consistent with that of 
the preceding year. A change in ac- 
counting principles can distort the 
earnings as between periods, and it 
is the responsibility of the auditor to 
assure the reader that there has been 
no material change in accounting 
principles, or in the application there- 
of; or, if a change has occurred, to 
identify it and indicate the effect on 
the financial statements and to say 
whether he approves of the change. 

This, then, is the so-called un- 
qualified auditor’s certificate. Before 


W. PIERCE, gradu- 

ate of Harvard College and 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, is a 
partner in the firm of Arthur 
Andersen & Co. and is a certi- 
fied public accountant in a num- 
ber of states, including Massa- 
chusetts and New York. He is a 
past president of the Massachu- 
setts Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 


taking up a second type of opinion 
that an auditor may give, let me dis- 
tinguish between the so-called short 
form opinion and the expanded form, 
frequently referred to as the long 
form. The long-form report usually 
contains comments regarding certain 
important accounts and the results of 
operations. It may contain a more 
detailed description of the scope of 
the audit work. However, when the 
auditor has stated that his examina- 
tion was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, 
he takes responsibility for having 
made an adequate examination re- 
gardless of whether he describes these 
procedures in detail. The unqualified 
certificate is the highest commenda- 
tion the auditor can place upon his 
client’s financial statements, whether 
or not it is acccinpanied by a long- 
form report. 


The Qualified Opinion 


If the auditor has not been able to 
satisfy himself fully on some material 
point, or if he believes that in some 
respects the financial position or 
results of operations are not entirely 
fairly presented, he may express a 
qualified opinion and indicate the 
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nature of the reservation or excepticn, 
For instance, there may be important 
uncertainties about the company’s 
future, which auditing procedures 
cannot determine. For example, a 
company might be involved in liti- 
gation which could be materially ad- 
verse but the outcome of which can. 
not be reasonably estimated. The 
auditor should disclose the nature of 
the litigation, or see that it is dis- 
closed in a footnote, and then indicate 
in his opinion that he is not in a 
position to state what effect this litiga. 
tion may have on the financial 
position. 

The auditor may not be in agree. 
ment with some of the accounting 
principles used by the company in 
preparing the financial statements. 
For instance, some companies use so- 
called “direct costing,” which pro- 
vides for including in the inventory 
the direct material, direct labor, and 
variable overhead costs, but not the 
socalled fixed overhead costs. And 
some companies exclude all overheads 
from inventory costs. 

While direct costing procedures can 
be very useful for internal reporting 
and control purposes, the exclusion of 
material amounts of overheads from 
the inventories shown in the financial 
statements is not in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples. If exclusion of these overhead 
costs would materially understate the 
total inventory, then the financial 
position and results of operations 
might be distorted, and the indepen- 
dent auditor would be called upon to 
qualify his opinion to the effect that 
the statements had not been prepared 
in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles. He should also 
endeavor to ascertain the approximate 
amount of the distortion and disclose 
it in the certificate, so that, if he 
wishes to do so, the reader can make 
a correction in the financial state- 
ments for the point at issue. 


Important Exceptions, No Opinion 


There may be times when the 
auditor’s uncertainties about the fi- 
nancial statements are so great, of 
when the limitations on the scope of 
the audit procedures are so extensive, 
that the auditor’s reservations of 
exceptions become so material that 
they destroy the significance of his 
opinion. It is recognized today in our 
profession that if the exceptions to the 
company’s accounting practices, 0! 
the limitations on the scope of the 
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audit, are of such a magnitude as to 
nullify the significance of the auditor’s 
opinion, then he should refrain from 
expressing an opinion. In such cir- 
cumstances, if he permits his name to 
be associated with the financial state- 
ments, he should state that he is not 
in a position to express an opinion of 
the statements taken as a whole, and 
he should indicate clearly the reasons. 

Let me give one or two specific 
examples. Assume that in the arrange- 
ments for the engagement the client 
requests the auditor not to follow the 
generally accepted auditing proce- 
dures of communicating with debtors 
to confirm accounts receivable bal- 
ances on a test basis, of observing the 
inventory taking, and of making test 
counts. Assume also that the amounts 
of inventories and receivables are a 
significant part of the total assets. 
Then it would not be possible for the 
auditor to reach an informed opinion 
in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and he should so 
state and disclaim an opinion. 


Refusal to Make Adjustment 


Suppose a company is doing 
defense work for the United States 
Government, and that the auditor 
finds by tests that the cost of the work 
so far performed exceeds the amount 
which can be billed under the con- 
tract. He endeavors to persuade the 
client to provide for the expected loss 
in the financial statements in order 
to properly reflect the financial posi- 
tion. Assume that the client refuses to 
make this adjustment. Assume further 
that the company has some unsettled 
disputes with the Internal Revenue 
Service involving substantial amounts 
of prior years’ taxes not reflected in 
the accounts, and that all of these mat- 
ters taken together are so significant 
that the financial statements cannot be 
said to “fairly present.” The auditor 
can do one of two things. He can dis- 
claim an opinion; or preferably, in 
my judgment, he should refuse to 
permit his name to be associated with 
the financial statements. If he feels 
that the client is wilfully misleading 
the reader by failing to make signifi- 
cant adjustments, he would be well 
advised to withdraw from the engage- 
ment. The auditor, like the credit 
executive, must be prepared to say no. 

The accounting profession is mak- 
ing « real effort to improve its stan- 
dards of reporting. In the past, in 
the absence of an expressed opinion, 
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credit risks. 


Write today for complete details. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 


(] Please have your representative call us for an appointment. 
() Send us information on Field Warehousing. 


Individual’s Name Title 

Company Name 

Address Tel. No 

City State CFM-6-8 








OF THE FUTURE 


TO? PREDICT... 


...and no one is more aware of this fact 
than the credit or financial manager 
caught in today’s economic dilemma. In- 
flation and recession travel hand in hand. 
The Government urges the public to buy 


— private enterprise is worried about 


Here’s how Douglas-Guardian can 
help: We issue field warehouse receipts 
on inventory stored on your premises or 
at your distributors’ locations. These 
receipts—turned over to local banks and 
lending agencies—become prime collat- 
eral for a loan. The manufacturer may 
use them to obtain additional working 
capital; the distributor may use them to 
get cash to pay for shipments promptly. 

Sales and credit managers are enthusi- 
astic about the Douglas-Guardian plan. 
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10 Million Annual Auto Sales within Decade, 
1¥% Million Housing Starts: Heimann in Keynote 


HE next decade will bring a 
year in which 10 million auto- 
mobiles will be sold, Henry H. 

Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, said in his keynote address at 
the opening session of the 62nd An- 
nual Credit Congress, in Detroit. His 
subject was “Credit—The Irresistible 
Force”. 

“T have great faith in the man- 
agement of automobile companies,” 
Mr. Heimann declared. “I do not 
agree with the general statement that 
automobile management has _ paid 
little attention to the customer’s de- 
sires. The customer in the last anal- 
ysis has the final word on the cost 
and design of a car, and you can be 
sure the managements are seriously 
desirous of pleasing the customer. 
They want to make sales, and to do 
so they must have satisfied customers. 


“As to the price of a car, it ill be- 
hooves the Government, directly or in- 
directly, to criticize car prices when 
you consider the tax burdens inflicted 
by the Government, including war ex- 
cise taxes, which constitute so large 
a part of the cost of manufacturing 
a car.” 


The customer has changed his 
mind on some things, “whether per- 
manently or temporarily only ex- 
perience will tell,”” Mr. Heimann told 
the delegates from all 48 states, 
Hawaii, Cuba, and the large delega- 
tion from Canada. “Here are some 
of the changes that may be in the 
customer’s mind at the present time. 

“Today the customer seems _in- 
terested in two types of transportation 
—one, the means to get to his work; 
the other, a family car. This betokens 
greater opportunity for the auto- 
mobile manufacturer and distributor, 
and for the entire national economy. 
The need, the consumer contends, 
is for a more reasonably priced car, 
perhaps smaller in size, and a full- 
size car for the family. 

“The automobile companies, ever 
alert to customers’ wishes, will no 
doubt give consideration to the fol- 
lowing factors. In the immediate 
years ahead, automobiles will be 


built more in keeping with existing 
highway facilities. This means that 
cars may have reached their greatest 
length for a number of years, and 
the same is true with respect to their 
width. Present highways will de- 
mand as a safety factor that the size 
of a car for some years ahead be 
contained within the present limits, 
and many will have to be smaller. 


Insurance Cost Serious Item 


“The cost of insurance to protect 
an automobile user is a serious item. 
It has its impact particularly in the 
sale and distribution of secondhand 
cars. It also has a bearing on the 
sale of new cars. 

“A continued concentrated effort 
must be made to keep accidents at a 
minimum and promote safe driving, 
and thus bring the insurance charges 
to a point where they can be more 
readily absorbed. The present rate 
structure is not due to unusual de- 
mands by insurance companies. Even 
with existing rates, most companies 
engaged in this line of business are 
experiencing losses that cannot be 
taken year in and year out.” 

The economist pointed out that 
much of the zooming cost of auto 
repairs “is due to the modern method 
of constructing a car. The designs in 
the future will have to give considera- 
tion to this factor.” 


“Vast Frontier Beckoning” 
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Too, “the parking and garage fa. 
cilities are not built to accommo. 
date some of our larger models. As 
new garages are built, private or 
public, larger and wider cars can be 
better accommodated, but we are 
ahead of existing parking facilities 
with our modern long and wide cars, 

“Tt would also appear that the 
horsepower of an automobile today 
will suffice for some years to come. 
As a matter of fact, the trend may 
be towards less power.” 


“Credit Will Remake World” 


With the world today a “vast 
frontier beckoning with opportuni. 
ties,” the financial managers were 
told, “credit, more than atomic dis. 
coveries, more than celestial excur- 
sions or depth-probing into the seas, 
will remake the world in the next 
50 years. American business will be 
worldwide in both its producing and 
distributing facilities.” Parentheti- 
cally, “there is no such thing as a 
world’s surplus of anything. It is a 
matter of distribution and_utiliza- 
tion.” The American farmer, he said, 
“will do much to improve the way of 
life of mankind and thus insure a 
better environment for peace.” 

Mr. Heimann criticized as “false” 
the philosophy of “balancing a bud- 
get by greater tax collections rather 
than the historic method of reduced 
spending.” He called wrong in prin- 
ciple the “plan of developing gov- 
ernment spending first and_ then 
taxing to cover it, instead of esti- 
mating the receipts from a_ reason: 
able tax levy and holding spend- 
ing to these limits. 


“Our growth in a normal year pro 
vides an increase in tax collections 
equivalent to an amount of money 
that would permit a 7 per cent re 
duction in all personal income 1a 
Unless we proceed to a plan of trus 
teeing these growth taxes for reduc 
tion of debt and lowering of tax rate 
we will spend our way to economit 
enslavement. 


“We must recognize that a lower 
tax rate frequently carries its ow! 
reward by expanding _ business, 
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creating new commerce and actually 
yielding more dollars at the re- 
duced rate.” 

The analyst cautioned that “even 
a free nation must so conduct its 
government that, while encouraging 
a better way of life, it does not con- 
fiscate the greater fruits of its 
people’s efforts by taxes,” for “it 


' cannot make tax slaves of its people 


_ Some 


and expect them to prosper.” 


Big and Small Business 


Both big business and small busi- 
ness have a rightful place in the 
American economy, Mr. Heimann de- 
clared. “We are a big country, and 
we need big business. We are a free 
country, and a free country needs 
many small businesses. Historically, 
most all of our businesses were small. 
They grew into big businesses be- 
cause they rendered a service that 
was satisfactory or built a product 
which they could sell at a fair price. 
The small business of today will be 
the big business of tomorrow. That 
is America.” 

Underscoring the necessity of 
keeping the “nonproductive forces 
on an even ratio balance with those 
working in the factory,” to enable 
control of production cost and main- 
tenance of better social relationship, 
he noted that “perhaps no group in 
the world is more affected by infla- 
tion than labor.” 


Labor Cost Outruns Production 


“The history of labor is a con- 
stantly increasing pay envelope, as 
it should be. Labor, with the aid of 
industry through heavy equipment 
investment, has been able to pro- 
duce an increasing amount of goods 
and services per capita. For quite 
time, labor’s opportunities 
were tied closely to the measure of 
increased production. In more re- 
cent years labor demands and pay- 
ments have run ahead of an increas- 
ing production. Despite the heavy 
investment of business in new plants 
and equipment, the technological ad- 
vances in business have not been 
able to offset entirely the added 
cost of labor. Unit prices of goods 
and services have reflected this fact. 

“The great change that has taken 
place in labor is the constant reduc- 
tion in the requirements for un- 
skilled labor. Labor has constantly 
been upgraded as to classification. 
Workers have merited this reclassi- 





“We will be facing a great 
challenge in production. In truth 
we will be in a battle to produce 
more to keep abreast of human 
reproduction. It means_ the 
world’s production will have to 
more than double in the next 
half century. 

“It must more than double 
because people will be twice as 
many and will be demanding 
and enjoying a standard of life 
averaging far beyond that now 
common to their underprivi- 
leged class. It will mean more 
food, more clothing, more hous- 
ing, more luxuries.” 


—HENRY H. HEIMANN 


fication because of their greater 
skill, knowledge and capacity.” 

America’s foreign trade is bound 
to expand as the world develops, the 
delegates were assured. “Over four 
million people depend on our world 
trade for their work. Fifteen years 
from now at least six million will 
depend on it.” 

Expenditure on scientific research, 
which brings new products and new 
applications, totals $55 today for 


every person of working age, Mr. 
Heimann said. In 1940 it was $8; 
ten years from now it will be close 
to $100. : 

Observing that in the struggle 
with Communism “American busi- 
ness is an important defense factor” 
because it leads to “new goods and 
services for all of the world’s 
people,” the economist said, “Sound 
credit conditions can do as much 
as all the missiles and all of the 
military effort to liquidate Commu- 
nism, for sound credit in a free 
world brings a decent standard of 
living.” 

Looking a decade ahead, Mr. 
Heimann predicted that there will 
be at least 114 million annual hous- 
ing starts. “Our plant capacity, 
today in excess, will be wholly in- 
adequate, and we will have to in- 
crease it as we go along. Our labor- 
ing force will be fully employed’ 
and at the highest wages in the 
world. Our companies will again: 
pick up the threads of prosperity 
and be enabled to make earnings 
satisfactory for the continued prog- 
ress of business. Most economic in- 


dices will register new highs.” 


BUT WHAT 
ABOUT 
COLLECTION ? 


Control of your product leaves you on de- 


livery; your cash can then be tied up in ac- 
counts receivable, leaving working capital 
as the victim. 

Credit Insurance is working capital insurance 
...a hedge against the unexpected that can 
turn the good customer into a bad debt or 
a past due account. 


Put security into your cash forecast. Consult 
your London Guarantee and Accident Co. 
Credit Insurance Representative today. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 


55 FIFTH AVENUE « 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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By J. J. LATHAM 
Treasurer 


Carr Paper Company 
Pomona, California 


ECENT months have seen an 

increase in the public press 

attentions to the activity of 
credit management in the field of 
customer counseling. For most credit 
managers this is not a new concept. 
By other names it has been a com- 
mon practice for years. Basically, the 
credit profession continues its pro- 
gram of increasing the amount of 
profitable business of the company. 

One of the interesting facets of this 
endeavor is the effort to improve the 
financial stature of those who buy the 
products or services, with the two- 
fold purpose of strengthening their 
business position and so helping 
them to become better accounts. 

Customer counseling has almost as 
many risks as advantages. One of the 
many of these risks was demonstrated 
within our company a short while 
ago. 

One of our sales representatives 
had worked out a packaging program 
for a young man who had very lim- 
ited business experience, and _ less 
capital. What he did have was a very 
salable idea. Our sales department 
had obtained an order that, based on 
the Capacity or Capital of the cus- 
tomer, was not acceptable. The other 
of the three “C’s” of credit, Charac- 
ter, was a totally unknown quantity. 
Nevertheless, the profit involved in 
the sale warranted special considera- 
tion, and so an interview with the 
prospective customer was arranged. 

The conference disclosed that 
bona fide orders were on hand and 
there were excellent prospects of es- 
tablishing a profitable business. The 
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complete absence of capital, however, 
precluded hiring experienced or 
competent business advice. Even en- 
gaging a bookkeeper, at this point, 
was not possible. Yet the interview 
made clear that good business man- 
agement would be essential if the 
venture were to be successful for 
more than a one-shot profit for our 
company. 

We were faced with the necessity 
of supplying the financial control to 
insure success for the embryo busi- 
ness if we were to realize the poten- 
tial profit. 

Our sales representative agreed to 
maintain an especially close contact 
with the customer. The credit depart- 
ment agreed to extend a line of credit 
that could satisfy at least the imme- 
diate requirements of the new busi- 
ness. 


Successful a Limited Time 


This arrangement was successful 
for only a limited time. The sales de- 
partment first reported danger. The 
customer, successful beyond his ex- 
pectation, proceeded to purchase a 
larger home and a new car, both with 
sizable monthly payments. These 
placed a drain on the business and in 
turn increased our risk, already over- 
burdened because of the lack of capi- 
tal investment. 

Our credit department now en- 
countered a lack of cooperation 
which was as pronounced as the pre- 
vious cooperative spirit had been. 
The customer seemed unable to un- 
derstand the necessity of adding to 
his investment in the business. (The 
word “adding” is loosely used.) 
There had been no capital invested 
other than that of the suppliers. The 
customer was now spending the en- 
tire profit and making no provision 
to improve the finances of the busi- 
ness. He was quite content to pay the 
suppliers when his customers paid 
him, and not only to spend what was 
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left but also to pledge anticipated 
earnings through term purchases for 
his personal use. 

Our sales and credit departments, 
after thorough discussion of the ac- 
count, agreed that the probability of 
failure of the business, due to mis- 
management beyond our control, was 
outweighing the possible profit. How- 
ever, because we are a persistent sales 
organization, the credit department 
explained in detail to the customer 
why his line of credit was being with- 
drawn. Further, he was offered the 
services of our sales staff as advisors 
on his packaging problems, whether 
he elected to purchase from us on a 
cash-with-order basis or chose to ob- 
tain his supplies through our com- 
petition. 

This was an important step in our 
procedure because we still held our 
original conviction that it was a po- 
tentially profitable business and 
would be a worthwhile addition to 
the economic community, provided it 
could be saved from the ravishment 
of mismanagement. Also, this sincere 
offer on our part would enable the 
sales department to maintain a rea- 
sonably close contact with the cus- 
tomer even though we ceased to be 
his major supplier. 

Quite naturally, the customer re- 
sorted to purchasing on open account 
from competitive houses. Since we 
had anticipated this, our sales de- 


J ACK LATHAM joined Carr 
Paper Company in 1951 as 
credit manager after several 
years of experience in sales, 
credit and office management 
with the Goodyear and Firestone 
rubber companies. He has been 
treasurer of the Carr company 
since February last year. 

Mr. Latham holds the Execu- 
tive Award of NACM’s Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial 
Management (Stanford 1956). 
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partment continued to follow the ac- 
count closely for several months. 

The day that our competitor filed 
suit to force collection from the busi- 
ness, we called the customer with 
recommendations that were painful 
to him but sound in a business sense. 

Fortunately for the customer, he 
was able to dispose of the equities he 
had built up in the house, car and 
other personal property for enough 
cash to satisfy the more pressing of 
his suppliers. The cash drain was less- 
ened by the reduction in monthly 
payments. 

The business was now earning suf- 
ficient profit to support the owner, 
and his family, provided they did not 
again try to surpass the Joneses. 

Now that he could afford to hire 
competent help, we insisted that com- 
plete records be maintained and a 
monthly profit and loss statement be 
forwarded to us. 

This guiding and educating of the 
owner has paid off well not only for 
him but also for our company. For 
months now, the net worth of his 
business has been increased by re- 
investing the greater portion of the 
profit in the business. All trade obli- 
gations are being discounted. The 
owner drives a Ford that is paid for. 
He still has Cadillac on his mind, but 
that is for another year. 

This has been a story of a run-of- 
the-mill credit department activity. 
The risk involved was not with the 
account. The loss of profit, had we 
failed to regain the account, would 
not have been serious. Had our credit 
judgment been faulty and a credit 
loss resulted, it would not have caused 
heads to fall. 

The risk that was jointly taken by 
Credit and Sales concerned the cus- 
tomer only indirectly. Had the sales 
representative neglected to keep the 
credit manager advised of the per- 
sonal activities of the customer, a 
credit loss would have resulted, and 
the credit department could justi- 
fiably have felt that it had been sabo- 
taged by the sales department. 

On the other hand, had the credit 
department refused to take the risk, 
or had simply placed the account on 
a cash basis to protect the company 
financially at the time it was warned 
of danger by the sales department, 
the latter would have had cause to 
feel it was working unsupported, if 
not actually opposed. 

Our company has attained a fine 
dezree of cooperation and under- 
standing between Sales and Credit. 
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Check on slow out-of-town accounts 
by telephone 


Telephoning puts you directly in touch with the proper per- 


son. It permits a tactful conversation that preserves customer 
good will—while getting results! 


That’s why credit managers rely on the fast, personal, low- 
cost service only the telephone can give. 


Start using the telephone today for your out-of-town problems. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Cincinnati to Indianapolis 55¢ 15¢ 


For example: 


Oklahoma City to Dallas 75¢ 20¢ 

Baltimore to Boston $110 30¢ 

New York to Chicago $150 40¢ 

Denver to San Francisco $170 45¢ 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Route Accounting Problems Vanish 


Under Simple Bill-and-Post System 


OUTE accounting — rapidly 

R preparing invoices for sales- 

men’s daily deliveries, then 

maintaining _ re- 

lated company 

records — has 

long presented 

problems to 

wholesalers, job- 

bers, and firms 

that make sys- 

tematic deliveries 

to defined routes 

LARRY HAVERTY or territories. At 

Industrial Uniform Rental Service, 

Philadelphia, route accounting has 

been developed into a simple, accu- 
rate bill-and-post system. 

Larry Haverty, Industrial’s office 

manager, explains that invoices, 


statements, ledgers, and a journal 
are prepared in one operation. 
“The invoice contains a complete 
breakdown by quantity and amount 
of every and all items being billed. 


When making a delivery, the sales- 
man need only note the amount col- 
lected or to be charged to the cus- 
tomer’s account. 

“The monthly statement serves as 
a summary of Industrial’s services 
to the customer, by total charges, 
product classifications, credits and 
balances due. 

“The ledger contains the same in- 
formation as the statement and, in 
effect, is a to-date history of finan- 
cial activity with the customer.” 


Also a Cash Receipts Journal 


In addition to serving as an ac- 
counts receivable journal, payments 
and other credits are posted to this 
record, and it becomes a cash re- 
ceipts journal. 

Two girls handle all of the post- 
ing work. Because of the automatic 
features and speed of the system, 
they also prepare the payroll and do 
other office assignments. In fact, Mr. 
Haverty points out that without the 
system he would have to employ at 
least two more office clerks. 

Industrial Uniform Rental was 
organized by Bernard Kessler 
and Herman Rosenfeld. Although 


founded only a few years ago, the 


company has become a leading sup- 
plier in the Philadelphia area of 
uniforms, coveralls, shop coats, 


covers, and wiping towels. Over 700 


customers are served by seven routes 
and range from small one-owner 
firms to large industries. 


Burroughs Sensimatic Installed 


As business expanded, a mounting 
volume of paperwork threatened to 
reach the point where either the 
office staff would have to be enlarged 
or work procedures would have to 
be streamlined and efficiency stepped 
up. Mr. Haverty investigated the lat- 
ter possibility with full approval 
from Mr. Rosenfeld and Mr. Kessler. 
Considerable help and many ideas 
were contributed by Irving Schwartz, 
a CPA with offices in Philadelphia. 
A Burroughs Sensimatic was instal- 
led to post the revised forms used 
in the new system. 

Routemen turn in their books for 
deliveries made each day. From the 
books, the Sensimatic operator posts 
an invoice, statement, ledger, and 
journal in one operation. She merely 
indexes the quantity and price of 
each item, sub-totals to determine the 


sales tax, then receives the total 
charge. 

This is done for any or all of five 
sales classifications for which cus- 
tomers are billed. These include 
changes, rentals, lettering, replace- 
ment, and not-our-goods. 

At the end of billing all classifica- 
tions, any previous balance owed by 
the customer is printed on the in- 
voice, the gross amount is provided 
automatically, and the machine is 
ready to post the statement, ledger, 
and journal. 

The bookkeeper merely enters the 
charges from the invoice, and the 
balance due from the account is 
printed on all three forms. 


Totals Printed on Journal 


At the end of each route-book post- 
ing, the following totals print on the 
journal: gross charges, sales tax, 
each of the five sales classifications 
and balances due. .A proof of the 
posting also prints. This is a “00” 
if postings are correct. If an error 
occurred, an amount prints instead 
of the “00.” 

Invoices and route books are re- 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC accounting machine in operation at Industrial Uni- 
form Rental Service—With the machine, route accounting has been developed 
into a simple, accurate bill-and-post system. End-of-month mailing of state- 
ments, computation of drivers’ commissions, payroll work all have been simpli- 


fied with the Sensimatic. 
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turned to the drivers. The statements 
and ledgers are kept in file for addi- 
tional postings. 
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“Because statements are kept up- 
to-date, mailing them at the end of 
the month is a simple job of folding 
and stuffing into envelopes,” notes 
Mr. Haverty. “Having current figures 
on each customer’s activity also sim- 
plifies the computation of drivers’ 
commissions.” 

Payments are received and readied 
for bank deposit by Mr. Haverty. 
The Sensimatic operator credits state- 
ments, ledgers, and the journal. She 
merely indexes the amount due from 
the customer and the amount paid. 
If the amounts correspond, a “00” 
prints in the balance column of all 
records. If they differ, the amount 
of the difference prints. 

A total of all payments received 
stores in the machine and appears on 
the journal at the end of crediting all 
accounts. This total, of course, must 
agree with the total of the bank de- 
posit. 


Machine Used for Payroll 


Because of the speed and automatic 
features of the machine, it also is 
used for payroll work. Pay periods 
end on Wednesdays for pay days on 
Fridays. Payroll work is done on 
Thursdays. 

In this operation, the machine 
operator simultaneously prepares the 
check, employee’s statement, earnings 
ledger, and the payroll journal. The 
machine accumulates totals of gross 
pay, net pay, of each deduction, and 
prints them on the journal at the 
end of the payroll run. 

Industrial employs around 35 
people. Their pay checks and records 
are completed in an hour. 

Summing up, Mr. Haverty says 
“the system provides customers, 
salesmen and the Company with the 
records that each needs, and the cur- 
rent figures show management the 
status of each account and of overall 
accounts receivable activity.” 


Investment Capital Demands 
Will Continue Strong in °58 


Total requirements for investment 
capital by corporations, real estate 
and municipalities reached a peak in 
1957 and are expected to decline only 
slightly in 1958, according to “The 
Investment Outlook for 1958”, study 
prepared by the economics depart- 
ment of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. Aggregate demands for 
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KEY FORMS to Uniform Rental Service’s route accounting system are invoice 
(left), journal (top right), customer’s financial history ledger (middle right) 
and statement. All records are posted and updated in same operation; stored 


totals print on journal. 


such investment funds for the year 
as a whole are estimated by the bank 
at $25 billions, compared with $26.3 
billions last year. 

Mortgage financing, which de- 
clined sharply from 1955 through 
1957, is expected to work the other 
way in 1958, although the bank 
points out that the current situation 
of reduced employment and increased 
uncertainty regarding the economic 
future may be significant factors. 
Construction outlays by state and 
local governments are on the _ in- 
crease, and the recession may prompt 
a step-up in this area, while corporate 
requirements for long-term funds 
will decline in 1958, partly because 
of lower spending on plant and 
equipment, and partly because of re- 
duced requirements for working 
capital. 


Almost Half of State Courts’ 
Rulings on Fair Trade Adverse 


Glancing over the 27-year history 
of Fair Trade as a method of con- 
trolling resale prices, Commerce 
Clearing House notes that court de- 
cisions have wholly or partly invali- 
dated Fair Trade laws in more than 
a fourth of the 45 states which have 
enacted them. 

Nearly one-half of the rulings by 
state high courts on the validity of 


Fair Trade laws have been adverse. 
Such laws have been tested in the 
high courts of 28 states, with suc- 
cessful defense.in 15, partial defeat 
in 10, and defeat in 3. These and 
other figures in the CCH survey re- 
flect the difficulties in the struggle 
to maintain uniform resale prices on 
trade-marked products throughout 
the country, comments CCH. 


The Personnel Mart 


Executive Available 


as ; 
VICE PRESIDENT-FINANCE 


or 
TREASURER - 


UNIQUE CORPORATE EXPERIENCE 
with nationally known corpora- 
tions in several industries can be 
strong addition to your manage- 
ment. Mature and decisive execu- 
tive, with favorable appearance 
and excellent character factors, 
seeks challenging opportunity. 
Presently employed. CFM Box 
#457. 


Position Available 
POsITION with company in Toledo, 
Cleveland vicinity. Immediate open- 
ing for experienced credit and office 
manager. Experience in meat line 


helpful. CFM Box £458. 
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Management's Ability to Roll with the Punches 
Big Factor in Analyzing the Retail Operation 


point of view of financial status 
and requirements as reflected in 
the common-size 
balance sheet and 
operating _ state- 
ment, has a 
larger proportion 
of total resources 
in working capi- 
tal than do other 
industries, says 
Harry L. Wuerth, 
vice _ president, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. Gross profit for retailing 
likewise is somewhat higher, though 
gross profit is not figured the same 
way forall industries. 

Underlining the fact that business 
casualties are largest in retailing, 
Mr. Wuerth points to the axiom that 
as fixed asset requirements are 
lowered, working capital require- 
ments increase and the risk becomes 
greater, as is generally shown in 
higher average gross ___ profits, 
“through the play of economic 
forces.” 


soci of ic from the banker’s 


H. L. WUERTH 


Retailing Most Affected 


Inflation, he adds, probably has 
affected retailing more than other 
industries. All products, including 
services, are for the one purpose of 
“destruction through use.” The end 
of the production line is the sale to 
the consumer, not the receipt of the 
completed product by the warehouse 
for further distribution. 


“Our manufacturing and wholesale 
processes are a sort of hierarchic 
laminated affair—all the result of di- 
vision of labor. 

“Any product at retail contains all 
the inflationary influences and forces 
from the procuring of raw material 
through processing, warehousing and 
distribution, into manufacturing and 
again warehousing, wholesale distri- 
bution to the retailer, and finally the 
sale to the consumer. A product at re- 
tail is a compounding of all these in- 
fluences.” 


To the financial condition of the 
retailer this means distortion, out-of- 
balance situations, which must be 
solved, says Mr. Wuerth. “Solutions 


sometimes include what in the past 
were considered unusual procedures, 
such as borrowing on accounts re- 
ceivable, selling accounts receivable, 
factoring, selling and leasing back 
properties, and subordinating debt 
of the owners or investors.” 

The economics of overhead costs 
have greater influence in retailing 
than in manufacturing or wholesal- 
ing because, particularly in well- 
planned manufacturing, production 
“is largely built around the economic 
size of the unit,” and other inde- 
pendent economic size units can be 
added as production justifies, shut 
down when business declines, “thus 
relieving many direct expenses that 


agement’s ability to roll with the 
punches in rough times and to the 
retailer’s financial condition in the 
light of industry averages in distri- 
bution of resources, liabilities and 
expenses. “Variations from these ay- 
erages are abnormalities, whether on 
the debit or credit side.” Astute 
management can make a success of 
a business with poor financial char. 
acteristics, but if management is 
languid “the situation gets into the 
hopeless class.” 

Then what does the banker look 
for in retailers’ financial statements? 

Because retailers’ ‘“common-size” 
statements are “relatively heavy on 
the working capital and gross profit 


“The reducing of a series of year-end balance sheets and op- 
erating statements to a series of working capital figures, ratios 
and percentages, and studying and questioning the fluctuations 
or changes, are the essence of trend analysis.” 


—Harry L. Wuerth 





are not affordable in the retail field 
when sales taper off.” Noted also 
are the increasing relative costs at 
the downtown store when “subur- 
banism” results in decreased sales at 
the main retailing unit. 

“Retail credit is the basis and be- 
ginning of all our credit processes,” 
Mr. Wuerth declares, and retailing 
is the most sensitive of all industries, 
reflecting immediately both the eco- 
nomic and psychological condition of 
the consumer. Slowness in paying 
his bills, deferred purchasing or 
going out of the market shows it- 
self at once in how the retailer pays 
the wholesaler, the wholesaler the 
manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
the processor of the raw materials. 
With all the inflationary influences 
of today’s economic structure mak- 
ing for higher costs, “there is no 
tolerance of unused working capital 
capacities and practically no lag 
factor between slow retail receivables 
and the reflection of that slowness in 
wholesale and manufacturing cred- 
its.” 

In analyzing a retail operation, 
therefore, the banker looks to man- 
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side,” the banker is primarily inter- 
ested in anything that affects work- 
ing capital and net profit. 


At Commerce Trust Company, as 
with many banks, Mr. Wuerth says, 
practically all credit presentations 
are written reports, purely factual. 
No conclusions are drawn; that is a 
responsibility of the discount com- 
mittee. 


“In preparation of these reports, 
we try to get the last three annual 
audits, as well as the latest quarterly 
or semi-annual figures available. 
This is to afford trend analysis. By 
spreading these balance sheets on 
our analysis sheet, and preparing 
operating statement comparisons, all 
reproduced by photographic process 
in the report, we are, figuratively 
speaking, in a position to judge not 
only financial condition and policy 
but also merchandising results. Our 
objective in our balance sheet anal- 
ysis is to arrive at the true working 
capital position. In that we have cer- 
tain fundamental principles. 


“It is our policy to analyze a bal- 
ance sheet from the standpoint of 





liquidity and liquidation. It is recog- 
nized that this method differs some- 
what from analysis based on trading 
or cperations. 

“As we are interested in the true 
working capital position of a com- 
pany—the difference between cur- 
rent assets and current liabilities—we 
are naturally interested in what com- 
poses these two groups of accounts. 
In our presentation, current assets 
consist of: 


1. Cash. 

2. Government securities and mar- 
ketable securities at market. 

3. Cash value of life insurance. 

4. Accounts receivable up to 90 days 
past due, based upon classification or 


Retailing And Manufacturing Compared 
Percentages in Relation to Total Resources 


Working ‘Fixed Net 
Capital Assets Worth 


Deferred Gross 
Debt Profit on Sales 

RETAIL: 

Department Stores 45 24 65 10 31 
Dry Goods Stores 59 23 70 12 45 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear 39 21 61 8 29 
Jewelry 53 11 60 8 44, 
Furniture 52 12 60 8 35 


MANUFACTURING: 


Men’s Work Clothing 52 12 62 14 
Children’s Clothing 34 21 54 20 
Jewelry 47 17 66 32 
Women’s Dresses 42 8 52 19 


aging of all accounts. Any reserve for 
doubtful accounts is deducted from ac- 
counts over 90 days past due and 
classified as a miscellaneous or non- 
current asset. 

5. Current notes taken in ordinary 
course of business, if a trade practice. 
No note taken for a past due account 
receivable is considered as current. 

6. Inventories—How taken and 
method of valuation must be known. 


What should constitute current 
liabilities : 

1. Any and all obligations coming 
due within 12 months of statement 
date. This includes all maturities with- 
in that period pertaining to any de- 
ferred debt. 

2. Accounts payable. In some ex- 
treme cases an aging of accounts pay- 
able is requested. 

3. Accrued _ liabilities, 
taxes, 

4. Dividends which have been de- 
clared. 

5. Any notes payable and trade ac- 
ceptances not customary in the trade 
are questioned. 

6. Determination of which debts are 
secured and how. 

“As we are particularly interested 
in trend analysis, theré must be con- 
sistency in analysis from year to 
year. 

“With the current assets and cur- 
rent liabilities set up in a proper 
manner, we arrive at what we con- 
sider the true working capital posi- 
tion. With the current portion of 
the statement analyzed completely, 
the other assets and liabilities are 
easily classified.” 


including 


Lower Part of Spread Sheet 


The lower portion of the balance 
sheet spread sheet used by many 
banks, says Mr. Wuerth, contains the 
following: 


HEAVY MANUFACTURING: 


Foundries 33 
Railway Equipment Ad 


USE 


Worxkinc CapitaLt—By compari- 
son with sales, velocity is calculated. 
This assists in determining tendency 
to overtrade. Working capital is prob- 
ably the most important figure to the 
banker. Tables are usually prepared 
showing various debits and credits 
causing a change in working capital. 
Depreciation is picked up from the 
operating statement as a source of 
working capital. Thus a reconcile- 
ment of the property account is 
automatic. 

Net SaLes—Percentage of profits 
to sales. 

Net Prorits—Percentage of pro- 
fits to worth. 

DivipenDs DECLARED. 


Ratios Calculated 


“A series of ratios is usually cal- 
culated, and beside the company’s 
ratios are placed the type or industry 
average ratios, for comparison. 

“In some credits index number 
studies, as well as 100 percent state- 
ments, are prepared. In the 100 per- 
cent comparison, the percentage of 


«each asset and liability account is 


calculated in relation to total re- 
sources. 

“Then a comparison is made to 
industry percentage studies. It is just 
one step to calculate on the basis of 
total resources what the dollar asset 
and liability accounts of the customer 
would be if the customer were 
‘normal’. In this manner skewness 
and distortions are pinpointed on an 


66 17 
70 26 


actual dollar basis for each asset 
and liability item. 

“If a trend analysis is desired 
based on index number, the proce- 
dure is quite simple through mathe- 
matical process using ratios of the 
customer’s statement in conjunction 
with industry ratios. These ratio- 
index studies are weighted in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted 
standards of the importance of the 
particular ratio. 

“The ratios used, their respective 
weights and the interpretation of the 
ratio follow: 

INDEX INTERPRETATION OF 
WEIGHT RATIO 
25 Relationship between cur- 
rent assets and current li- 


abilities. Indicates ability 

to pay current obligations. 
Worth to Fixed 15 Measures relationship of 
net worth to net plant and 
equipment. The higher this 
ratio, the higher the work- 
ing capital. 
This measures the relation- 
ship of owner's equity to 
the amount creditors have 


RATIO 
Current Ratio 


Worth to Debt 


in the business. This ratio 
and the current ratio are 
the two most important and 
and account for 50% of 
the weighted index. 
Measures volume of busi- 
ness to outstanding receiv- 
ables. Should be based on 
credit sales. From _ this 
ratio the average collec- 
tion period in days can be 
calculated. The higher the 
ratio, the fasier the collec- 
tion period. 

Relationship of average in- 

ventories to cost of goods 

sold. Gives inventory turn- 
over, 

Sales to Fixed 10 Measures effectiveness or 
productiveness with which 
net fixed assets are used. 

Sales to Worth 5 Relationship of equity 
ownership to net sales. 


Sales to 
Receivables 


Sales to 
Inventories 


100 


“While books have been written 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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1958 OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of the New Orleans Credit Men's Assn. J. Allen Walker, NACM president, spoke at the installation dinner. Seated 
(1 to r) J. D. Sansoni, c.m. Avondale Marine Ways, Inc., assn. v.p.; G. A. Knesel, v.p. Hibernia National Bank, assn. pres.; F. L. Lozes, secty.-treas. 
Standing: R. B. Rosborough, div. c.m. Westinghouse Electrical Supply Co.; J. A. Trout, office mgr. Procter and Gamble Distributing Co.; Miss Marie 
Louise La Noue, asst. ¢.m., Times Picayune Publishing Co.; B. R. Gregory, «m., Armour and Co.; Leo J. Haydel, c.m., Woodward, Wight & Co.; W. J. 
Babin, asst. treas.. George Lehleitner Co., Inc.; Mrs. Natalie Kerlin, treas.-c.m., Schuler Supply Co.; H. E. Burck, asst. to mgr.., Parke, Davis & Co.; 
O. F. Desforges, c.m., I. L. Lyons & Co.; E. G. Vaz, c.m., William B. Reily & Co.; J. L. Hillebrand, treas.-mgr., Dixie Packing Co.; J. B. Charles, assn. 
asst. mgr. Directors not in picture: L. F. Salathe, Sr., v.p., National Bank of Commerce, and G. C. Harris, dist. c.m. Senarat Electric Supply Co. 


PRESIDENTS PANEL discusses ''Place of Credit 
Executive on Management Team" at dinner meet- 
ing of The Credit Men's Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. (L to R) C. A. Sienkiewicz, Central- 
Penn National Bank, moderator; B. L. Salesky, 
Hat Corp. of America; J. W. St. Clair, Hajoca 
Corp.; A. M. Morton, Elliott-Lewis Corp. Right: 
P. E. Schenck, c.m. Container Corp., assn pres. 


j hla i 


BOXING GLOVES? Only local color for the 
panelists on Sales-Credit cooperation at a joint 
meeting of the Toledo Sales Executive Club and 
The Credit Association of Northwestern Ohio. 
(L to R) W. F. Fox, secty.-treas. Heating Trades 
Supplies, Inc.; C. A. Lawrence, v.p. and sales 
mgr. Paper Merchants, Inc.; J. E. Taylor, c.m. 
Surface Combustion Corp.; N. S. House, treas. 
Howard Zink Corp., moderator; B. J. Bathel, 
gen. sales mgr. Babcock Dairy Co. 


&.. 


PANELISTS at credit forum of Syracuse Association of Credit Men. Seated 
(| to r): Paul J. Shea, of Costello, Cooney & Fearon; Dr. Eric Lawson, 
college of business administration, Syracuse University, moderator; Archie 
W. Mabon, Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. Standing: Russell F. 
Coonley, Lennox Furnace Co., and Arthur Sandford of Atlantic Refining 
Co., general chairman. The meeting was conducted as a Workshop, with 
panelists answering questions from the floor. 
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SPEAKERS TABLE at the ninth annual Georgia Credit Clinic, Atlanta. 
(L to R) Francis Auger, co-owner, Credit Bureau of Orlando (Fla.); Clem 
R. Fountain, asst. c.m. Gulf Oil Corp., pres. Atlanta Retail Credit Assn.; 
Prof. J. E. Powell chm. credit and collections concentration, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration; E. E. Jones, v.p. Citizens and 
Southern National Bank; G. L. Griffeth, credit sales mgr. Rich's Inc.; W. J 
Dickson, education director, NACM. (Article on page 36). 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Alabama Association of Credit Executives. SEATED 
(right) F. M. Battle, credit manager, General Steel Tank Co., the new 
president, and Ralph Culver, Seale Lumber Co., assn. v.p. Standing (left) 


MARGINAL ACCOUNTS was the panel topic on Guest Night of the Credit 
Women's Group of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men. Left to right: 
Archie Mabon, asst. v.p. Merchants National Bank, for the banker's view- 


George Jones, secretary-manager of the association and Otis Lawson, point; Edwin Buickerood, c.m. ond office mgr. Alling & Cory Co., 
Electric Constructors, Inc., assn. treas. New board members are J. L. who represented distributors: N. D. Bartle (standing), assn. secretary, and 
Roberts, John Purdy, Malone Moore, Jerome Rudolph and Fred J. Martin. Russell Coonley, asst. treas. Lennox Industries, manufacturers, Mr. 
The new directors are not shown in the picture. Birmingham News Photo Buickerood, Mr. Mabon and Mr. Coonley are past presidents. 


HONORED GUESTS at the Annual Birthday Party 
of the Credit Women's Group of The Credit As- 
sociation of Northwestern Ohio, Toledo, were 
James H. Donovan, assistant treasurer, Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, NACM vice 
president, Eastern Division, and N. S. House, 
treasurer, Howard Zink Corporation. Left to 
tight: Mr. House; Mrs. Leona Keil, First Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn., Group president; Miss 
Alice Patterson, Sabin Machine Company, Cleve- 
land, member of the National Credit Women's 
Executive Committee; and Mr. Donovan. 


GUIDING the course of the National Association of Credit Management, Inc., Cherokee Unit, Chattanooga, are these 1958 officers and directors. SEATED, 
first row (1 to r): H. R. White, First Federal Savings & Loan Assn., credit assn. pres.; N. M. McGuire, Cabin Crafts, Ist ea H. H. Swafford, Duff Bros., 
2d v.p.; G. Royal Neese, secty.-treas. SEATED (second row): C. F. Hubbuch, Hubbuch Glass Co., assn. board chm.; A. H. Tanner, J. F. Kirkpatrick, G. M. Cramer, 


R. K. Elmore. STANDING: Mrs. Mildred P House, M E. Ruffner, J. W. Anderson, Gordon Fleming, Miss Norma J, Cleveland, K. H. Heald, J. H. Mitchell, 
C. Lamar Ireland, and Miss Mary Neal. 
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H. L. WUERTH 


(Concluded from page 21) 


on ratio analysis and interpretation, 
the generally accepted weighting of 
25 each for the current ratio and 
worth to debt ratio focuses the im- 
portance the banker places on work- 
ing capital and total debt to equity 
ownership. 


Four Dynamic, Static Ratios 


“Four of the ratios involve net 
sales, a figure taken from the oper- 
ating statement, and relate it to bal- 
ance sheet figures. Thus we have 
four dynamic (operating statement) , 
static (balance sheet) ratios. 

“Ratios are merely proportions. 
If the balance sheets are not properly 
analyzed in the first instance, the 
interpretation is incorrect. To have 
quality in the ratios, there must be 
quality in the basic analyses. We 
strive for qualitative quantitative 
analysis. 

“For complete analysis, it is im- 
perative that the accompanying oper- 
ating statement be furnished with the 
balance sheet. 

“Operating statement analysis is 
likewise trend analysis predicated on 
reducing the expenses to a percent- 
age of sales. Particular emphasis is 
given to the gross profit and the 
reason for any appreciable change. 
Gross profit is the “punch” in 
merchandising. 


Expenses Also Compared 


“Expenses, as well as gross profit, 
are compared on a percentage basis 
with industry averages. The more im- 
portant expense items are: occupancy. 
advertising, executive salaries, bad 
accounts or reserves charged to oper- 
ations, depreciation, repairs and 
maintenance, discounts taken, and 
general salaries and wages. 

“The reducing of a series of year- 
end balance sheets and operating 
statements to a series of working 
capital figures, ratios and _ percent- 
ages, and studying and questioning 
the fluctuations or changes, are the 
essence of trend analysis.” 

The reasons for all this work of 
analysis, reports and study by the 
banker, as summed up by Mr. 


“Everything yields to dili- 
gence.” 
—Aristophanes 


RADUATE in business ad- 

ministration from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and with a 
master’s degree from Harvard 
Graduate School, Harry lL. 
Wuerth joined Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., in 
1930 as a clerk in the credit de- 
partment. Three years later he 
was named manager of the de- 
partment, then successively he 
became assistant cashier of the 
bank, assistant vice president, 
and vice president. In 1951 he 
was elected a member of the dis- 
count committee. 

Past president of the Kansas 
City Association of Credit Men, 
Mr. Wuerth has taught classes 
in the American Institute of 
Banking and the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. He has been 
treasurer of the Kansas City 
Junior Red Cross and is treas- 
urer of the American Heart 
Association. He has written a 
number of articles for bank and 
credit publications. 


Wuerth before the Heart of America 
Controllers Group, Kansas City, are: 

“1. The officer is lending funds, 
the title to which rests with the 
depositors. 

“2. To maintain a satisfactory de- 
posit level and the highest respect 
and confidence of the depositor is 
all-important. 

“3. The bank must take reason- 
able risks in lending money, but not 
unreasonable risks. It is essential to 
know what is a reasonable risk and 
when it gravitates toward an unrea- 
sonable one. The rent or hire on 
money is interest, and varies with 
risk. We in the banking business 
represent the epitome of the capital- 
istic system. Our existence depends 
on the profit motive coupled with 
and tempered by the trust responsi- 
bility of handling other people’s 
money. 

“4. It is essential that the banker 
have the respect and confidence of 
the borrowing customer. While the 
customer may not always agree with 
his banker, the banker cannot afford 
to make loose and unfounded state- 
ments. Comments must be based on 
fact. Therefore the banker must 
make a conscientious study of his 
customer’s business, as well as the 
industry. 

“5. We just must know what we 
are doing, must use every device at 
our command on which to predicate 
sound judgment, and that includes 
economic timing.” 
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G. W. PIERCE 
(Concluded from page 13) 


it was sometimes difficult to determine 
what degree of reliance the auditor 
intended the reader to place on his 
report with respect to the financial 
statements. It frequently happened 
that third parties, such as credit 
executives, were uncertain as to the 
auditor’s intentions or, perhaps even 
worse, believed that he was giving 
unqualified approval to the financial 
statements when he expressed no 
opinion. Strong rules against such 
practices have now been adopted. 


Four Ways to Proceed 


Present-day standards require that 
the auditor’s report, when he permits 
his name to be associated with f. 
nancial statements, shall fall into one 
of four categories. He may express: 

1. An unqualified opinion. 

2. A qualified opinion. 

3. A denial of an opinion. 

4. He may assist the client without 
making an examination and have the 
statements designated “prepared with- 
out audit.” In such cases, I believe it 
is preferable that the auditor’s name 
not be associated with the statements. 
When his name is given, someone 
may rely upon jit, even though the 
statements are clearly marked as hav- 
ing been prepared without audit. 

The more discriminating the credit 
executives are in reviewing and evalu- 
ating our reports, the more they will 
contribute to our progress. If the 
creditmen are unhappy or uncertain 
about the responsibilities we are tak- 
ing, they should make inquiry about 
our work from their customers, or di- 
rectly from us, and thus bring pres- 
sure to bear for improved standards 
of reporting. 

Know your auditor, if possible. 
Most banks make an effort to deter- 
mine the reputations of the auditors 
in their areas as to competence and 
independence. If you have any ques- 
tion, find out what your bank thinks 
about the work of this auditor. Also, 
read the auditor’s certificate carefully; 
be able to distinguish quickly between 
an unqualified opinion and a qualified 
or a “no-opinion” report which should 
warn you to make further inquiry. 


— 


‘He that falls in love with 
himself will have no rivals.” 
—Benjamin Franklin 
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Putting Out the Fire is Only Part of the Aim in 


BUILDING THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGHAM 


T HE most lasting, far-reaching 


constructive public relations 
spring from _plan- 
ning in advance 
—planning from 
the premise of 
good __ policies,” 
says William G. 
Werner, director 
of public and 
legal services, The 
Procter & Gamble 

. = Company, Cincin- 
W. G. WERNER aati. 

The job is far broader than the 
handling of unexpected problems, 
“putting out fires of trouble,” or de- 
fending the company from attack, 
though such matters can enter in im- 
portantly, Mr. Werner points out. If 
the company has a radio program, 
for example, it should have someone 
to review the scripts, to make 
certain the program will not offend 
customers, or racial, religious and 
educational groups. That requires 
public relations thinking. In a com- 


“always 


| pany’s brand advertising the public 
| is told how good its products are, 


but a time may come when another 
brand of the company should be ad- 


'vertised. That other “brand” is the 


most important; it is the name of the 
company itself, he says. 


Institutional Advertising 


“The need for advertising to pro- 
mote public appreciation of your 
company’s good name, corporate 
problems and_policies—institutional 
advertising, it is commonly called— 
may come up when you face an 
emergency caused by labor troubles, 
an unfair attack, or some other pub- 
lic misunderstanding. Or, even with- 
out such an emergency, some day 
you may look upon institutional ad- 
vertising simply as a kind of insur- 
ance of public goodwill—for example, 
to emphasize, in a plant city, how 
important your business is to that 
community; or to high-spot some 
new scientific accomplishment, or to 


/ announce a new policy. 


“The things you have to sell, here, 
have no form, shape, taste or sell- 
Ing price. They are intangibles: 


ideas, objectives, ideals, policies. 
They are not always easy to talk 
about skillfully and interestingly in 
print, or over the air. The question 
of whether or not to run such insti- 
tutional advertising and how to su- 
pervise it, calls for a different kind 
of thinking than usually is put be- 
hind product advertising—it calls 
for public relations thinking.” 

Mr. Werner observes that “the dif- 
ference between a shareholder who 
understands a management’s objec- 
tives and one who does not is often 
traceable to the kind of material the 
shareholder receives, to explain the 
progress and objectives of manage- 
ment to him. Preparation of printed 
material that translates financial, trade 
or technical jargon into words easy 
for uninformed people to understand, 
is public relations work.” 

Furthermore, “the most idealistic 
plans for building good public opin- 
ion can be messed up badly if the 
management does not set up proce- 
dures to carry belief in these plans 
through the organization, department 
by department. Conviction in the 
basic importance of public goodwill 
must always start at the top of the 
business, but the job of providing 
aids for teaching it to the rank-and- 
file worker is specialized. This re- 
quires specialized talents in com- 
munication, in creating visual ma- 
terial such as house organs, bulle- 
tins, movies, slide films, training 
pamphlets. They are some of the 
tools of public relations thinking.” 


Plant Tour Also Takes Thinking 


A plant tour, the executive sug- 
gests, can be very effective to build 
valuable community and professional 
goodwill, but the job requires far 
more than “a rubberneck guide’s 
patter in acid-and-alkali language.” 
It merits thinking and planning by 
those who know the technical facts 
with public relations folk schooled 
in the use of tools of public educa- 
tion—talks, signs, booklets, charts, 
films. 

Are the company’s contributions 


toward educational and_ welfare 
causes considered a kind of “unduck- 


YW LAM G. WERNER, Cin- 
cinnati, who organized the 
Procter & Gamble division of 
public relations in 1941 and was 
named director of public and 
legal services in 1954, had 
joined the sales department in 
1911 and was manager of the ad- 
vertising division from 1925 to 
1940. 

Past president of the Public 
Relations Society of America and 
the United States Trademark 
Association, Mr. Werner has also 
been an officer of the National 
Better Business Bureau and the 
Advertising Federation of Am- 
erica. 


able nuisance” job to be turned over 
to a “treasury watchdog” instructed 
to keep expenditures at a minimum 
regardless of consequences, or does 
the company “just succumb to the 
most persistent solicitations until the 
money appropriated is all spent, and 
then risk public misunderstanding— 
possibly illwill—during the last three 
months of a poverty-stricken budget 
year?” 


Business Statesmanship 


A sensible plan for giving that is 
based on “ideals of business states- 
manship” can do more than “make 
you feel good about the results of 
your judicious gifts; it can make 
other people feel good about your 
company, too, and so deserves care- 
ful public relations thinking,” says 
Mr. Werner. 

Also emphasized is the fact that 
enlightened industrial relations pol- 
icies can be of great importance in 
building public esteem. 

“Tn our own organization, it seems 
plain to us that adopting profit- 
sharing almost 70 years ago, guaran- 
teed annual employment over 32 
years ago, followed by all of the 
other plans we have for employees— 
that these steps, expressed by the 
words ‘sincere interest in our people’, 
brought us returns beyond good 
worker-management relations. We 
are convinced that concern for such 
relations not only builds a more 
stable, efficient, team-working or- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to Speed Production and Reduce Costs 


Billing Robot 


493 The all-electronic desk - size 
Monrosot 1x Computer of Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company en- 
ables a single operator to do the 
work of typist, calculator operator 
and checker. Designed primarily to 
handle invoice tasks for all types of 
businesses, unit is adaptable to other 
general accounting functions. It is 
priced well below the $50-$60,000 
range heretofore associated with elec- 
tronic processing of figures. As op- 
erator types invoice, the machine 
figures simultaneously such compu- 
tations as fractions, chain discounts, 
cross-accumulations, extensions; also 
stores answers. Operator selects var- 
ious programs by merely depressing 
appropriate keys. 


For Easier Typing 

494. Advances embodied in the 
attractive new Facit Typewriter in- 
clude extra-light carriage, fast type 
bar return, greater typing width on 
each platen. Half-spacing, contour 
keys of plastic, clear plastic paper 
guides are additional features. Syn- 
chronization between carriage and 
keyboard assures uniform type spac- 


ing regardless of individual’s typing 
rhythm. Instant removability of com- 
plete carriage and escapement assem- 
bly simplifies maintenance. Made in 
Sweden by A. B. Atvidabergs Indus- 
trier, the typewriter is distributed in 
this country by Facit Inc. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. ‘Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Fi- 
nancial Management, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3. 


New Recorder-Dictator 


495 GBC portable PHonetic PT/ 
12 subminiature Tape Recorder-Dic- 
tating Machine for business and home 
use weighs only 10 lbs., measures 
43/,"x8"x914", yet it will outperform 
many larger and costlier units, states 


the distributor, GBC America Cor. 
poration. Picture push buttons clearly 
indicate operations; built-in safety 
locks prevent accidental erasure. 
PT/12 is adaptable to out-of-sight 
recording of conferences and inter- 
views, sales reports, insurance depo- 
sitions, music. Optional unit for 
recording phone conversations is 
available. Standard 3-in. tape reels 
take up to 1 hour 20 min. recording. 
Modestly-priced unit, of Italian man- 
ufacture, comes with carrying case. 
Brochure on request. 


New All-Transistor Large-Scale Computer Is Mobile 


496 The Transac S-1000, Philco Corporation’s new all-transistor large-scale 
Digital Computer, is in the giant class as regards data processing capacity and 
functioning, but not in size. Built into a standard office-type desk-size console, 
the S-1000 plugs into the ordinary 110-volt wall socket, and is mobile, making 
it ideal for use in high-rental areas. Transistors eliminate air conditioning 
problem. Proposed applications include inventory control, sales-order billing, 
general accounting, payroll. Transac can execute more than 100,000 additions 
or subtractions per sec. with character recall from memory in 12 microsec- 
onds, according to manufacturer. Transac may be leased or purchased. De: 


scriptive literature available. 
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Dial-A-File 


497 The Diebold Rotary File with 
DiaL-A-FILE control makes possible 
ready reference to any filing tray in 
the system by merely dialing a num- 
ber on a dial similar to that of a 
telephone. Designed for heavy-duty 
reference and posting activities, Dial- 
A-Files are standard in three differ- 
ent widths to provide varying capac- 
ities for records. All models are 
mobile and have large swivel casters 
for easy handling. Fronts are con- 
toured to provide ample knee room 
for operators. Electric motor speeds 
rotation of records without any dis- 
turbing sound. Any grade _ paper, 
card stock may be used with no 
special preparation. Details on re- 
quest. 


Washable Wastebasket 


498 This attractive modern design 
FIBERLITE fiber glass Wastebasket of 
The Globe-Wernicke Company scoffs 
at misuse such as from deskside 
coflee breaks, because it is leakproof 
and impervious to liquid and rust 
| stains. Easy to maintain, it can be 
cleaned with soap and water; it will 
not scuff, chip or crack through 
normal daily office use or accidental 
jolts when basket is emptied. Per- 
manently pigmented, Fiberlite is 
available in Globe-Wernicke’s sea 
green, copper tan, seal gray and 


black. 


\ | 


High-Speed Bursting 


499 The New Bursting Machine of 
Uarco Inc., for either continuous 
cards or forms, will separate 600 
cards a minute, two-and one-half 
times the rate of comparable equip- 
ment, states the manufacturer. The 
unit brings card bursting up to the 
speed of other machine accounting 
department operations. Conversion 
of machine from card to forms 


bursting, or vice versa, takes less 
than one minute. Device is available 
as an attachment to all late model 
Uarco forms burster-imprinters in 
use, or as a complete new unit to 
handle both cards and forms burst- 
ing. Mechanical separation of cards 
is a “must” in many volume opera- 
tions today. 


Expense Record 

500 Carbon-interleaved Zipset 
Weekly Expense Report form of THE 
STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY is de- 


signed to help both individual em- 
ployee and company accounting de- 
partment keep accurate “reimbursed 
expenses” records. Form is available 
in either two- or three-part sets. After 
it is filled in, it is easily snapped 
apart, one copy going to the indi- 
vidual for his records and one or 
two copies held by the company 
accounting department. Overall size 
of form is 814”"x734”; after separa- 
tion, 814”x7”". Available by the box 
in multiples of 500 and 750. 


Accounting Records Safe 


5901 The Mosier Machine Ac- 
counting Record Safe answers the 
need for efficient housing plus pro- 
tection of irreplaceable accounting 
records. Safe has been tested to pro- 
tect its records from fire up to 2,000 
deg. F. for four hours, notes Mosler 
company. Ledger cards rest in a 
movable drawer and can easily be 
slid onto a wheeled carrier; at no 
time is it necessary to lift them. 
Ledger cards on their pull-out shelf 
can be referred to from a comfort- 
able seated position. Safes are also 
available in multiple shelf models 
which hold up to 16 ledger trays. 
Additional room for record storage 
is provided below the ledger tray 
drawer. 





MULTIPLY—SUBTRACT 
DIVIDE—DO ANY 
CALCULATING FAST 


THE CONTROLLER 


Does All Commercial—Techni- 
cal Calculations Automatically 


Pocket-size, precision calculator is 
made to highest standard of Ger- 
man craftmanship — ACCURATE 
to last decimal, Quickly multi- 
plies, subtracts, divides — gives 
percentages, squares, cubes, frac- 
tions, etc. — automatically! Easy 
to use — no mathematical knowledge needed. 

Use it for invoices, discounts, interest charges, 
exchange rates, all commercial and technical cal- 
culations. Made of life-time aluminum — simple, 
clear, precise. Only $7.95 with vinyl carrying 
case. SPECIAL, 2 for $15. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Ask for quantity price. 


EMPIRE MDSG. CO. Dept. Cl 
4 N. Third Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Only 
$795 
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ON THE 


Personal Side 


pene 


In new appointments at Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 
N.Y., Warp S. Warp, vice president, 
has been appointed senior credit of- 
ficer and manager of the credit and 
loan administration division, and 
Joun W. GaBEL, assistant vice presi- 
dent, has been named assistant man- 
ager of the credit and loan adminis- 
tration division. 

Mr. Ward began with the bank as 
a messenger in 1921; Mr. Gabel 
started in like capacity four years 
later. Both Mr. Ward and Mr. Gabel 
are graduates of the Bankers School 
of Agriculture conducted by the New 
York State Bankers Association at 
Cornell, and of the Graduate School 


of Banking, Rutgers University. 


Epwarp H. Eaton has become 
treasurer of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh. He succeeds 
the late John G. Fleming. Mr. Eaton 
had been vice president and treasurer, 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company, and 
also had served as controller of 
Greenville Steel Car Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Pittsburgh Forgings. 
Earlier he had been with Ernst & 
Ernst, Pittsburgh. 


W. K. Van Dusen, formerly credit 
manager, has been named vice pres- 
ident and assistant treasurer, Fisher 
Wall Paper & Paint Company, De- 
troit. A graduate of Wayne State 
University school of business admin- 
istration (1934), Mr. Van Dusen was 
in credit investigating work for 
eight years before going with Fisher 
in 1942 as credit department assist- 
ant. He has served as president of the 
Paint and Wall Paper Trade Group 


T. F. O'DONNELL J. W. COOLEDGE 


and as committee member for the 
Industry Group meeting at the Na- 
tional Credit Congress, Detroit, this 
year. 


T. F. O’DoNNELL has been ap- 
pointed credit manager, Federal Pa- 
cific Electric Company, Newark, N.J., 
with supervisory responsibility for 
the credit operations of the company, 
which maintains 14 manufacturing 
plants and 70 sales offices throughout 
the United States. Mr. O’Donnell is 
an accounting graduate of Temple 
University and had been credit man- 
ager for Noma Electric Corporation, 
New York, before going with Federal 
Pacific in 1953. 


Joun W. CooLepce has been ad- 
vanced to district credit supervisor, 
California Spray-Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Whittier, Calif. He had been 
credit analyst at the Richmond 
(Calif.) home office, and, earlier, as- 
sistant credit manager with a coffee 
manufacturer. Mr. Cooledge attended 
the University of Arizona and re- 
ceived his degree in business admin- 
istration from the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley, in 1950. 


Date SmitH has been advanced 
by Washington Co-Operative Farm- 
ers Association to manager of the 
association’s feed department, in the 
Seattle home office. CARL PANKs suc- 
ceeds Mr. Smith as supervisor of 
branch services, Seattle. Both are 
past presidents of the Tacoma Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and Mr. Panks 
is a former NACM director. 


DaniEL B. FULLER has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., New York. Mr. Ful- 
ler is president of D. B. Fuller & Co., 
a Stevens subsidiary. 


ROBERT SUELFLOW, since 1956 
chief accountant for Parade Publica- 
tions, New York City, has been 
named controller and head of the 
accounting department. John M. 
Reinhardt, formerly with Haskins & 
Sells, has joined the staff as assistant 
controller. 
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E. H. EATON W. K. VAN DUSEN 
Ropert E. Hunter, Jr. has been 
named vice president, Crocker-Anglo 
National Bank, San Francisco. A 
graduate of Yale University, he was f 
with New York banking interests for f 
three years before going with 
Crocker-Anglo in 1949, 


Harris T. Fulton, secretary-treas- 
urer of Ainsworth Shoe Co., Toledo, F 
has retired after many years of serv: 
ice to his company and to organized 
credit. Mr. Fulton is a past president F 
of The Credit Association of North- 
western Ohio and was an instructor f 
at Toledo University’s evening school 
for three decades. He holds the f 
Achievement Award of the associa: f 
tion and the Fellow Award of the f 
National Institute of Credit. Last f 
year he was honored at a testimonial 
dinner of his students of the 1930's | 
He became a member of the National > 
Association of Credit Men in 1917. f 


KENNETH W. SMITH has been ap- 
pointed manager of the budget 
department, The Garlock Packing 
Company, Palmyra, N.Y. Prior as 
sociations had been with Hemphill 
Company, as treasurer and cor: 
troller, and with S. D. Leidesdorf & 


Company, public accountants. 


LawreENcE C. Sparks has become f 
assistant to the treasurer and assist F 
ant credit manager, Rock Island Re 
fining Corporation, Indianapolis. A 
past president of the Indianapolis 


Association of Credit Men, Mr: 
Sparks formerly was division credit 
manager, Standard Oil Company — 
(Indiana). 





Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


InvesTOR PROSPECTS IN BANKING— 

Address of Morris A. Schapiro, of 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., before New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
evaluates developments since World 
War II in financial position of New 
York City commercial banks and pos- 
sible trends. 13 pages. Write M. A. 
Schapiro & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N.Y. 


THE Best BRAKE ON STOCK MARKET 

CrepiT, by G. Keith Funston, pres- 
ident, New York Stock Exchange, dis- 
cusses impact on the market of selec- 
tive controls on margins, and points 
out reasons for greater effectiveness of 
general controls. 12-page booklet. 
Write New York Stock Exchange, 
P.O. Box 252, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE SPECIFICATION TECHNIQUE 

OF MANAGEMENT—An exceptional 
brochure that will aid any organiza- 
tion to develop strength, team con- 
fidence, and momentum which will 
give it a fighting advantage over 
competition. Single copies $1.00. 
Bulk prices on request. Executive 
Development Press Inc., Littleton, 


N.H. 


SMALL Business and the Industrial 

Applications of Atomic Energy is 
a study by Philip G. Reed, procure- 
ment and small business specialist, 
Atomic Energy Commission. It is a 
roundup of information to help 
small businesses to appraise current 
business potentials of atomic energy 
and to aid them in determining a 
course of action. Copies available 
from Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. and its field 


offices. 


| MoperN BANKING SERVICES FOR 
FasTER AVAILABILITY OF BUSINESS 
_ Funps—Booklet outlines some of the 


' new services Cleveland Trust is pro- 


viding for its corporate customers. 
Free, from The Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


680—Free samples of AICO “Rip- 
Proof” bond, mimeo and duplicator 
papers, for ring binders, with binding 
edges reinforced with Mylar, are of- 
fered by G. J. Aigner Company. 

v 


681—Aulomatic folding machine 
suitable for even the smallest office, 
the Premier Auto-Folder CV, is de- 
scribed fully in literature of Martin 


Yale, Inc. 
+ 


682—“How to Screen Applicants for 
Office Jobs,” by Howard G. Martin, 
outlines interview method step-by- 
step. For free copy of booklet, write 
on company letterhead; state your 


title. 
v 


683—Comprehensive collection of 
leaflets and folders describing office 
equipment and systems exhibited at 
1957 National Business Show is of- 
fered free, while supply lasts, by Of- 


fice Executives Association. 
Vv 


684—“White Star,” new office paper 
of Charles Bruning Co., combines 
high reproduction translucency with 
exceptional visual opacity. For free 


samples, write us. 
v 


685—252-page Office Guide of Shaw- 
Walker illustrates newest types of 
office equipment and their efficient 


use. Write us on your letterhead. 


686—“Fact Book on Certified Light- 
ing for Offices” contains standards 
table showing minimum foot-candle 
requirements for offices, work and 
storage areas. Available free, from 
National Lighting Bureau. 


Instead of Short Term Gov't. Notes! 
DAILY RATE BASIS 
4% 100% Safe 


Consultation Gratis 


INVESTORSERVICE, Dept. OQ, 
11 W. 42 St., New York 36 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEw GUIDE FoR TOASTMASTERS 
AND SPEAKERS — By Herbert V. 
Prochnow, $4.95. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


e This new book should be a musT 
for anyone who acts as a toastmaster 
or even has to make a speech. It pro- 
vides a comprehensive kit of speech 
components which the harassed 
speaker can cement with his original 
words to construct a presumably 
audience-proof talk. Most helpful to 
speakers as well as entertaining read- 
ing. Includes chapters on the toast- 
master’s responsibilities, introduc- 
tions, responses, humorous anecdotes, 
short verses, unusual stories and se- 
lections, epigrams and quips, literary 
quotations, selected quotations and 
stories of statesmen and diplomats. 
Mr. Prochnow has once again made 
a laudable contribution to those who 
would learn how to make an audience 
listen avidly. 


How To Buy Rea EstTaTE FOR 
Prorit—By Clyde T. Cadwallader. 
$5.95. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

e Presents “ground rules” for suc- 
cessful land and real estate invest- 
ment and speculation and provides 
knowledge in the real estate field that 
will enable the novice to avoid specu- 
lation pitfalls. Includes relative values 
of urban, suburban and rural invest- 
ments and merits of vacant land and 
improved property. Explains the 
what, when and how to buy real 
estate. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 

Lire Insurance (Eighth Edition) —By 
Joseph B. Maclean. $6.50. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Presents a practical 
and non-technical explanation of life in- 
surance which will meet the requirements 
of college students, of employees in life 
insurance companies or agencies, both in 
office and in the field. All forms of life 
insurance are covered. Review questions at 
end of each chapter. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so _ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from _ the 
publisher. 
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W. G. WERNER 
(Concluded from page 25) 


ganization, but also makes a great 
contribution to the plant community 
good that is of direct, very import- 
ant public relations value.” 


Employee Relations 


Using good public relations think- 
ing to tell the outside world of the 
company’s good employee relations 
record will add to consumer good- 
will, investor loyalty, plant-city es- 
teem, and will help acquire superior 
personnel. Mr. Werner tells of a 
company which gradually became 
known as a “starvation-wage em- 
ployer”. Canvassing the public re- 
vealed that the blame lay in a 
bookkeeping system which limited 
the total amount on paychecks to 
factory workers, a second check 
being drawn when an _ employee 


earned more. Townspeople talked 
when they noticed the large number 
of small paychecks being cashed. 


Good public relations thinking— 
“two-way” thinking—digs up the rea- 
sons why the public feels as it does 
about a business. 


A company’s products can make 
interesting and effective topics upon 
which to base school classroom les- 
son leaflets, charts, or slidefilms. 

“For example, we at Procter & 
Gamble offer class projects and films 
on cleanliness, personal grooming, 
baking and laundering, which teach- 
ers countrywide in appropriate school 
grades welcome and use. For over 
25 years, now, we have sponsored 
annually the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Contests, through which thou- 
sands and thousands of children are 
encouraged, by carving Ivory Soap, 
to become friendly with it while 
they develop their creative talents. 
Serving the public through school 
projects of this kind is still another 
place for public relations thinking.” 


Answering Letters 


To letters with complaints, bou- 
quets, new ideas for use, suggestions 
for new products or improvement of 
present ones, are the replies such as 
to build goodwill? Are they so sin- 
cerely helpful that they frequently 
turn the criticism or complaint into 
a slightly embarrassed “thank you”? 
Are they aimed at an impression of 
warmth and personality? These, Mr. 
Werner observes, are high ideals of 


Acme of Something 


This is the story of the “Great 
Army Banquet” that never 
reached the rolls and _ butier 
course. 

When defense contractors and 
associated industrial interests 
sought, as had been the custom, 
to organize tables for a Loyalty 
Day (May 1) dinner arranged 
by the New York Chapter of the 
Association of the United States 
Army, at the Waldorf-Astoria ho- 
tel, invited Army officers de- 
clined, but definitely. 

Seems word had been passed 
along orally that a new Army 
policy, barring officers from re- 
ceiving any favors from business 
executives, even lunches, had 
grown out of Congressional in- 
quiries disclosing entertainment 
of Government officials by com- 
panies. 

Protest by Col. James V. 
Demarest, the chapter’s pro- 
gram chairman, brought denial 
from the Department of the 
Army that there was any official 
order interfering with the asso- 
ciation’s activities, but— 

The dinner was canceled. 


correspondence handling—an area 
where a public relations department 
can serve the company well. 

A company’s contacts with busi- 
ness associations usually is related 
to a program of building better pub- 
lic or official understanding of the 
industry, and call for public rela- 
tions thinking, says the executive. 
The fullest understanding, by finan- 
cial writers, of the company’s bal- 
ance-sheet and profit-and-loss prob- 
lems, of its need for greater plant 
capacity or added equipment may 
serve well when an issue of securi- 
ties must be floated. Such educa- 
tional work is part of the job of a 
public relations man. He can be 
righthand man to top management 
in community welfare campaigns. He 
has the talents to prepare letters, 
briefs, exhibits or other material 
needed to present more effectively 
the company’s side of a legislative 
or other regulatory problem, to Fed- 
eral, state or local government peo- 
ple. 


Not a “Press Agent” 


It would be no more fair to call 
a competent public relations man a 
press agent “than to call a skillful 
cabinet maker a carpenter,” says Mr. 
Werner. “The importance of prompt, 
courteous handling of requests from 
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the press for information should 
never be minimized,” but “the kind 
of man I am thinking of will realize 
that the news media will welcome 
facts about your products too, and 
they need not be announcements of 
momentous discoveries. He will han. 
dle press relations but he will serve 
the organization far more broadly, 
His constant concern for the public’s 
opinion of the company will cause 
him to direct an inquiring, construc. 
tive, imaginative mind toward all 
operations of the company, with 
public goodwill as the goal. 


When a man is constantly study. 
ing problems of public attitudes and 
the proper handling of them, his ac- 
tivities “are likely not only to cut 
down the number and severity of 
emergencies but also to equip the 
whole organization to meet the prob- 
lems more efficiently and _ satisfac. 
torily. He will build a capable or. 
ganization around himself, will en- 
list the indispensable help and 
cooperation of the rest of the execu- 
tives, and will call on specialized 
outside public relations and research 
counsel when he needs it.” Not only 
a creator of publicity material but 
also an advisor, suggestor and co- 
ordinator, the public relations man 
and his thinking deal with the most 
precious property ‘of a business—its 
reputation. 


World Air Freight Service 


A feature of the newly authorized 
freight service of Airways Parcel 
Post International Inc. is the absence 
of virtually any ‘size or weight re- 
strictions on shipments. Pickup serv- 
ice, C.O.D., and F.D.D. (france de 
droits or prepayment of customs 
charges by sender) are other fea- 
tures. Easy-to-read tariff covering 
door-to-door rates to 99 countries 
and principal cities can be obtained 
by writing to Airways Parcel Post 
International, Inc., Teterboro Air- 
port, Teterboro, N. J. 


Faulty Arithmetic Expensive 


Errors of arithmetic on Federal 
income tax returns last year cost 
1,090,000 taxpayers an average of 
$90 each in added taxes, but another 
615,000 received automatic refunds 
of mistaken overpayments averaging 
$70 each, under the verification 
process of the Internal Revenue 
Service, says Commerce Clearing 
House. 





ly 


iy 


Trends 


For Consumer Confidence 


InpUSTRY can do much toward re- 
' storing consumer confidence by re- 
vising policy on pricing, quality and 
servicing of durable goods, says the 
instalment credit commission of the 
American Bankers Association. Carl 
A. Bimson, president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, heads the commis- 
sion. 
“Before the consumer returns to 
' the market place,” says the commis- 
sion in “Timely Notes on Instalment 
Credit,” one of its bulletins, “he 
must be reasonably assured that he 
gets his money’s worth. Industry 
' must have the courage to adjust mer- 
chandising programs to benefit the 
consumer.” The commission urges 
banks to launch strong public and 
human relations programs. 


Liberalizing Vacations 


INCREASED length of vacations for 
long service employees, choice of 
splitting them if two weeks or longer 
and at any time of the year, are 
trends among its member companies, 
says the research committee of the 

| Office Management Association of 

_ Chicago. Many are giving one week 
off after six months of service. Where 
a holiday falls within the vacation 
period an extra day is granted. 

Some companies on a four-day 

' week in the business decline are let- 
_ ting employees take one day of vaca- 
| tion at a time and thus avoiding pay 
_ reduction for at least ten weeks. 


The Financial Maze 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES with “mone- 
lary, social insurance, and lending 
functions, of which few were in ex- 
istence as early as 1912, now have 

| one-fourth of all assets held by A- 
' hancial intermediaries,” says Solomon 
| Fabricant, director of research, Na- 
' tional Bureau of Economic Research. 


| Dr. Fabricant warns of “important 


in commerce 


| in industry | 





| in finance | 


areas of ignorance” of the nation’s 
financial health, and urges “the need 
to explore them before they turn into 
trouble spots.” 

Noting that the nation’s wealth in 
terms of tangible assets of indivi- 
duals, businesses and government to- 
taled $1,340 billions at the end of 
1955, intangible financial items 
brought the overall assets figure to 
$3,000 billions, more than double the 
national wealth. The ratio of intangi- 
ble to tangible assets rose to 1.28 con- 
trasted with 0.84 in 1912. 


Resiliency in Adjustment 


INCREASED resiliency of the econ- 
omy is significantly reflected by the 
high plateau of activity maintained 
despite “important adjustments in 
key sectors,” observe the analysts of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank. While 
some companies may experience ad- 
ditional readjustments, others “could 
have a better year in 1958 than in 
1957.” 


Using Older Workers 


THOUGH there now are almost three 
million workers over 65 years of 
age in a wide variety of occupations, 
and while it is estimated that by 
1960 the workers past 50 will con- 
stitute more than 25 per cent of the 
total, there is a long way to go to 
overcome widespread management 
misconceptions, says John C. Rosen. 
technical associate in Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry and Company, Inc., 
New Orleans, quoted by the Small 
Business Administration. 

Actually, surveys cited by Mr. 
Rosen show absenteeism drops con- 


Anger is the wind that 
blows out the light of rea- 
son. 

—Anonymous 


sistently with the increase of the 
worker’s age; older workers have a 
lower injury rate; productivity does 
not fall off before age 55 while many 
older workers can produce more than 
the average for younger groups; and, 
finally, the way in which the worker 
regards the duties assigned him is 
more important than his chronologi- 
cal age. 


Machines and Managers 


ADVICE on business machines is 
the largest need of office executives 
in this year of automation. In fact, 
it has been their largest inquiry in 
each of the last five years, with the 
one exception of 1956, when “phys- 
iological factors affecting office effi- 
ciency” was the chief question, says 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, in a roundup of inquiries re- 
ceived from its members. Now the 
call for information on office ma- 
chines returns to the fore, tied with 
“salary and wage policies”, a leader 
for the first time, and “physiological 
factors”, which includes such matters 
as air conditioning, color, illumina- 
tion, noise, temperature, and ventila- 
tion and their effects on staff effi- 
ciency. 


Farm Changes and Debts 


PRODUCTION EXPENSES per farm 
have grown almost 50 per cent in 
10 years, and capital outlays for 
farm buildings, land improvements 
and machinery have risen even 
more, says the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. The average 
size of bank loans to farmers has 
increased 45 per cent, and a larger 
share of borrowed funds now is 
used to buy or improve land and 
to buy machinery and foundation 
livestock. Specialization is es- 
pecially evident among _ livestock 
and cash grain farmers. The total 
U. S. farm debt is estimated at 
more than twice the 1947 figure. 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Rights in Future Oil Profits 


In a unanimous decision the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that pay- 
ments for rights in future oil profits 
are taxable as ordinary income, not 
as capital gains. Under the practice, 
which had become widespread in the 
industry, assignment of oil payment 
rights was made in return for lump 
sum payment, in order to claim cap- 
ital gains treatment. 

There had been some disagreement 
among lower courts, and the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit had held the payments sub- 
ject only to capital gains tax. Justice 
William O. Douglas, who wrote the 
high court’s opinion, noted no real 
“conversion of a capital investment,” 
and the practice was seen as a “trans- 
parent device” to anticipate future 
income and avoid paying full in- 
come tax on it. There are 43 cases 
involving many millions in revenue 
before the Internal Revenue Service. 


Bankruptcy Rulings 

The U. S. Supreme Court has re- 
fused to hear two bankruptcy cases 
which leave in effect the following 
rulings by lower courts: 

(1) An assignment of claims for 
customs refunds can constitute an act 
of bankruptcy. 

(2) The unemployment insurance 
tax which California levies on em- 
ployers can be classified as “expenses 
of administration” in a bankruptcy 
case and given a higher priority than 
wage claims. 

The customs refunds question was 
raised by Ideal Mercantile Corpora- 
tion, opposing a decision that its as- 
signment of claims was a preferential 
transfer and constituted an act of 
bankruptcy. 

Ideal, formerly an importer and 
manufacturer of garments and tex- 
tiles, became insolvent in July, 1954, 
and assigned its attorneys’ and ac- 
countants’ claims for a refund of 
$38,447 on shipments of Japanese 
scarfs. 

Kal W. Lines, San Francisco, a 
trustee in bankruptcy, sought the Su- 
preme Court ruling as to priority for 
California’s unemployment tax. 

Mr. Lines’ appeal was from a rul- 


ing by U. S. court of appeals for the 
ninth circuit, San Francisco. 

Ideal had contested a ruling by the 
U. S. court of appeals for the second 
circuit, New York. 


No Coverage for Spouse 


A husband was denied coverage 
under a corporation’s automobile 
liability policy when the corporation 
was sued by his wife for personal 
injuries she sustained. The husband 
was driving the company car. The 
carrier contended the husband had 
no coverage because there was no 
express provision in the policy for 
liability between spouses. The court 
upheld the contention. 

The wife had brought action for 
injuries against the corporate owner 
of the vehicle. The corporation, by 
a third-party action for indemnity, 
cross-claimed against the husband on 
the premise that any injuries she 
suffered were due to negligence of 
the husband. Sued by the corpora- 
tion, the husband sought coverage as 
an omnibus assured under the cor- 
poration’s liability policy. 

The insurance carrier, the Public 
Service Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, denied the husband had 


No, It Wasn't Stealing 


His wife plotted to steal his 
money by marrying him, said the 
husband. U.S. Tax Court: No proof 
of plot. Court of Appeals: No tax 
deduction for “theft” allowable. 
U.S. Supreme Court: No comment. 

Ergo: A taxpayer cannot deduct 
the cost of a wife who, he charges, 
married him under false pretenses. 

Thomas C. Bonney and his for- 
mer wife, Edna, were married in 
Syracuse, N.Y., in 1937. Eight years 
later, he claimed, he learned she had 
been married and divorced pre- 
viously. He charged “fraudulent 
concealment” and claimed a “theft 
loss” tax deduction for money she 

had spent during the marriage. 

The Supreme Court declined to 
review the case, which in effect was 
a ruling against the husband. 
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coverage and disclaimed liability, 
The husband then  cross-cliimej 
against the carrier by means of , 
fourth-party action, claiming h« was 
insured under the policy and entitled F 
to be indemnified by the carrier fo; 
the claim asserted against him hy the f 
corporation. 

The carrier’s defense was that the | 
husband did not have coverage, and § 
cited Section 167, Subdivision 3, of 
the Insurance Law: “No policy or 
contract shall be deemed to insure 
against any liability of an insured 
because of death or injuries to his § 
or her spouse or because of injury 
to, or destruction of property of his 
or her spouse, unless express provi- 
tion relating thereto is included in 
the policy.” (Reis v. Economy Hotels, 
4 Misc. 2d, 146, 148.) 


Virginia Fidelity-Surety Case 


The State Corporation Commis. F 
sion of Virginia has entered an order | 
closing its review of Surety Associa. F 
tion of America rates. The order 
provides: 

(1) That the manuals of classifi. 
cations, rules and rates, rating plans, F 
and modifications thereof with re} 
spect to any kind of suretyship, in- 
cluding fidelity, surety, and guaranty F 
bonds and _ undertakings, blanket 
bonds, and forgery insurance, and f 
any subdivision thereof that are now 
filed by The Surety Association of 
America and in effect in Virginia be 
approved for use in Virginia until} 
the further order of the Commission; f 
and that the increases in rates that 
were made by The Surety Association 
of America be denied, until the 
further order of the Commission. [| 

(2) That this proceeding be, and 
it is hereby, dropped from the docket 
and the file thereof be placed in the F 
file for ended causes. 


No Defamation 
When a bank failed to honor the 


check of a corporation, though there F 
were sufficient funds in the account. 
the corporation had no cause of 
action in defamation, said the su: 
preme court of Connecticut, pointing 
out that in order to maintain such 


action there must have been ur — 


privileged publication of false and F 
defamatory matter and that in this 
case there had been no publication 
injurious to the good name of the 
plaintiff. (Britton Mfg. Co. v. Connec F 
ticut Bank & Trust Co., 125 A. 2d H 
315). 
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= HE wider the publicity organ- would provide could be most easily come to realize that such policies 
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sure “Statement of Principles” gov- “The basic handicap, however, un- _ of large companies, but we have never 
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the customer is almost certain to give 
2d the banker as a reference, and be- 
> cause the kind of information he 


will be the basis 
for the banker’s 
confidence in mu- 
tual observance 

C. C. KIMBALL of those princi- 
‘ples, says Charles C. Kimball, vice 
‘president, Merchants National Bank, 

Boston. The “Statement of Principles” 

‘was adopted jointly by the National 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Robert Morris Associates in the au- 
‘tumn of 1955. 

The banker is a trustee of not only 
| the funds people leave on deposit but 
‘also of their business problems and 
‘secrets, Mr. Kimball points out. 





Bank’s Relationship Closer 


When a bank grants a line of 
credit, ““a much closer relationship is 
usually established than when that 

customer places an order with a mer- 
-cantile house. Both banker and bor- 
tower, when a loan is requested, ex- 
pect a far more detailed disclosure of 
' the customer’s affairs. Many borrow- 
ers look to the banker for guidance 
in somewhat the same way they would 
look to a doctor or lawyer. Informa- 

tion received under these conditions 
_ cannot be broadcast lightly.” 

A legal problem also is in the mind 
_ of the banker when he gives out in- 
‘formation especially if unfavorable, 
Mr. Kimball emphasizes. Though 
both the company credit executive and 
the banker operate on a theory that 
‘the communication is “privileged,” 
‘such protection is far from ironclad, 
/ With consequent danger of a libel suit 


| specially real to the banker, because 


will employ in using it,” says Mr. 
Kimball. “Through our Robert Morris 
Associates we are personally ac- 
quainted with many of the bankers in 
cities of any size, or at least know 
the principles under which the credit 
departments operate. We know quite 
definitely that familiarity with the 
Robert Morris ‘Code of Ethics’ is part 
of the training of our credit juniors. 
Until recently, however, we have not 


several points to observe here. First, 
the letter of inquiry should bear the 
manual signature of a responsible of- 
ficer of the company. We receive all 
too many letters which carry a fac- 
simile signature, a printed signature, 
or are not signed at all. Not only is 
there a distinct element of discourtesy 
in this, but how can you expect the 
banker to give confidential informa- 
tion to an unidentified individual who 


‘Many borrowers look to the banker for guidance in much 
the same way they would look to a doctor or lawyer. Information 
received under these conditions cannot be broadcast lightly.” 


known with any certainty whether 
mercantile houses were guided by 
similar principles, and even now we 
do not know how widely these prin- 
ciples are observed.” 

Mutual confidence ideally might 
be established by personal acquaint- 
ance, as it is between bankers, but 
the multiplicity of trade concerns and 
their wide geographical distribution 
make this impossible, “although we 
should seize such opportunities as 
offer for more extended contacts with 
each other,” he says. “Much can be 
done, however, to establish the re- 
sponsibility of the inquirer in the 
mind of the banker. Parenthetically, 
it is frequently helpful to take advan- 
tage of the ties which exist between 
bankers by routing an especially im- 
portant inquiry through your own 
bank.” 

Adoption of the Statement of Prin- 
ciples he calls a long step in the di- 
rection of assuring the banker that the 
inquirer from the trade is guided by 
the same standards he himself tries 
to follow. “More and more we have 


Cc. C. Kimball 


apparently is willing to assume no 
personal responsibility for the in- 
quiry? Perhaps the most absurd 
example of such irresponsibility is 
where the inquiry is made on a postal 
card with a return postal attached on 
which the questions there inscribed 
are to be answered and mailed for all 
the world to read. Naturally such 
communications are filed in the waste 
basket. 


Clear Statement Needed 


“Another requisite of a good in- 
quiry is a clear statement of what the 
inquirer wants to know and what he 
expects or hopes the bank will tell 
him. It is irritating to the banker to 
receive a form letter asking about the 
X.Y.Z. Company and requesting in- 
formation as to how long the banker 
has sold the company, the amount of 
the last shipment, present outstanding 
balance in the account and if bills are 
discounted or payments slow. Form 
letters should at least be adapted to 
the realities of the situation. 

“Primarily the inquiry should state 
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the amount of credit requested. This 
informs the banker as to the extent 
of the credit risk involved and enables 
him to relate his reply to the needs 
of the inquirer. Naturally a credit 
large in itself or large in relation to 
the worth of the debtor should re- 
ceive more thorough treatment than 
one where both the amount and risk 
are insignificant. 

“Sometimes I think the mercantile 
creditman expects too much of the 
banker, not realizing that, unless the 
customer is a borrower, the bank has 
little occasion to investigate the cus- 
tomer’s affairs.” 

The banker also should be advised 
of the amount of information the in- 
quirer already has on file, Mr. Kim- 
ball adds. “If he has an up-to-date 
financial statement, it is rather point- 
less for the banker to devote space to 
the quotation of figures. If it is an 
old account of the mercantile house, 
the problem of reply will be ap- 
proached in a different way than if it 
is an initial order. It goes far toward 
establishing a desire to cooperate if 
the inquirer includes an outline of 
his own experience. We receive a 
great many form letters of inquiry 
from a relatively large concern which 
are not exactly models of artistic 
preparation. The letters, however, 
contain a sort of rubber stamped sum- 
mary in one corner giving the com- 
pany’s experience as to the length of 
time sold, the high credit, the manner 
of payment and the amount of the 
present order. This is all the infor- 
mation we need on which to base a 
satisfactory reply, and we have evi- 
dence that our replies are satisfactory 
by direct expressions of appreciation 
from the company’s credit depart- 
ment.” 


Element of Considerateness 


Closely related to confidence is the 
element of considerateness, Mr. Kim- 
ball declares. “This is only an appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule, the treat- 
ment of others as you want others to 
treat you. The principle should find 
expression in making credit inquiries 
as well as in answering them. Routine 
revisions of file should be avoided. 
The same is true of the socalled drag- 
net inquiry, in which letters are ad- 
dressed to every bank in a city with- 
out giving any intimation that 
duplicate inquiries are being sent. 

“I occasionally find our mercantile 


HARLES C. KIMBALL went 

to work in the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston one 
week after graduation from 
Harvard College in 1913 and 
has been with the bank ever 
since, except for a brief term of 
service in World War I. He be- 
came a vice president in 1938. 

Mr. Kimball was president of 
the New England Chapter of the 
Robert Morris Associates in 1932 
and a director in the national 
organization from 1932 to 1934. 
He is a trustee of the Andover 
Savings Bank and has taken an 
active part in civic affairs. 


friends are guilty of a fault not un- 
known among banks: furnishing un- 
trained investigators with a list of 
stock questions which the investigator 
insists on pursuing to the bitter end. 
Only recently we received a telephone 
call from a large national company, 
a company much larger than my 
bank, about one of our customers. I 
admit that the situation was a little 
complicated, but in the course of con- 
versation it developed that the amount 
of the order was $4,000. 

“T told our friend that we were 
loaning the company $100,000 unse- 
cured, with an additional line on 
assigned accounts receivable. I also 
told him the net worth of the business, 
the amount of working capital and the 
fact that, although a loss was sus- 
tained last year, this was the first loss 
in five years, and that operations were 
now profitable. He then wanted to 
know the amount of 1955 sales. I 
thought this fact was hardly necessary 
as an aid to decision on the trans- 
action in question. 

“T have been more and more im- 
pressed with the similarity of our 
problems. I know that we all desire 
to work them out in cooperation not 
only for the better guidance of our 
own affairs but as a means of con- 
tributing to the smooth operation of 
our economy as a whole. As we obtain 
a better understanding of each other’s 
aims, principles and practices and 
come to realize that these run nearly 
parallel, by just so much will our 
cooperation be improved.” 


“It is disgraceful to stum- 
ble against the same stone 
twice.” . 


—Greek Proverb 
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Silverman Is Talcott President; 
Harvey Kelsey Now Treasurer 


Herbert R. Silverman has bee 
elected president of James Talcott 
Inc., New York, succeeding Jame 
Talcott, formerly 
president and 
treasurer, who is 
continuing as 
chairman and 
chief executive 
officer. Mr. Tal- 
cott is grandson 
of the founder 
of the corpora- 
tion. 

Hooker Talcott and Emanuel P 
Lewis become vice chairmen while 
retaining their respective posts as 
secretary and executive vice presi- 
dent. Harvey M. Kelsey, Jr., vice 
president, adds the duties of 
treasurer. 

Mr. Silverman, who was executive 
vice president and director, had been 
organizer and president of Centaur 
Credit Corporation, 


H. R. SILVERMAN 


chairman of National Commercial 
Finance Conference, Inc., association 
of commercial finance and factoring 
companies. 


TV Output Down Million Sets; 
Production of Radios Grows 


A drop of one million units inf 
television production last year pu} 
the total output at 6,400,000 sets with F 
retail sales down 200,000 from 1956 
but still at a relatively high figure f 


Industry carry-over into 1958 was 


810,000 units, says the Electronic In- 


dustries Association. 


The radio industry reached the} 


highest production level since 1948, 


aT Ss Ss OO” Ce OS t 


which wa 
merged with Talcott in 1944. He isf 


with 15,427,738 unit output (includ F 
ing auto radios) last year, contrasted F 


with 13,981,800 in 1956. 


Reducing Trade Barriers 


Russia’s economic offensive anl> 
the evolving Common Market inf 
Western Europe “make even mott 
compelling a foreign trade policy> 
designed to reduce barriers to trade, F 
Thomas D. Cabot, president of Got-f 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., and chairma — 
of the sub-committee on international 
economic policy of the Committe: > 
for Economic Development, told th > 
Committee on Ways and Means olf 


the Extension of the Trade Agret 
ments Act, in Washington. 
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CREDIT CLINICIANS. (Seated, | to r): W. D. Troudt, First National Bank Oshkosh, Wis.; E. W. Haberman, Northern Paper Mills, 
American Can Co., Green Bay, Wis.; R. H. Gile, Brebner Machinery Co., Green Bay; H. H. Schroeder, Marathon Div. of 
Wis.; R. C. Creviston, secty.-mgr., Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Assn. of Credit Men, Green Bay; R. E. Smith, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., 
president, Northern Wisconsin-Michigan unit; G. T. Geisler, Manitowoc Equipment Works, Manitowoc, Wis. STANDING: Corwin Guell, Thorp Finance Corp., 
Thorp, Wis.; J._H. Neville, Kellogg Citizens National Bank, Green Bay; W. E. Walsh, Unit Structures, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis.; G. E. Markham, Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis.; R. J. Pfotenhauer, The Charmin Paper Products Co., Green Bay; V. S. 
H. F, Loker, Valley Supply Corporation, Neenah; F. W. 


Marathon Div. of 
American Can Co., Menasha, 


Ames, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis.; 
Schettler, Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis.; G. F. Costello, Brillion Iron Works, Inc., 


; Brillion, Wis. Not in picture: T. P. Wildman, Paine Lumber Co., Ltd., Oshkosh, Wis., president, Central Wisconsin association. 


: Round-Robin Panels Feature Clinic 


| ecedapsaguer round-robin panel 
series in which each member at- 
‘tended all three presentations in one 
vafternoon and had an opportunity to 
participate in each open forum dis- 
cussion, was the novel menu at “Your 
(Credit Clinic”, sponsored by the 
Northern Wisconsin-Michigan and 
‘Central Wisconsin associations, at 
Green Bay. 

More than 60 companies were rep- 
resented by the 72 registered for the 
workshop and dinner. 

Beginning simultaneously for the 
‘three starting groups were the panel 
discussions of “Sources of Credit In- 
formation”, “Collection Techniques” 
and “Security Instruments”. 

Moderator of the panel on 
“Sources” was Earl W. Haberman, 
“Northern Paper Mills, a Marathon 
Division of American Can Company, 
Green Bay. Panelists were V. S. 
Ames, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Nee- 
nah, National director; G. E. Mark- 
ham, Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two 
Rivers; and R. J. Pfotenhauer, The 
‘Charmin Paper Products Co., Green 
“Bay. 

Collection subjects discussed were 
correspondence, telephone contacts, 
‘Post-dated and N.S.F. checks, per- 
‘sonal interview and outside help. 
pServing as moderator was C. T. Geis- 


Es 
* 


ler, Manitowoc Equipment Works, 
with these panelists: G. F. Costello, 
Brillion Iron Works, Inc.; H. F. 
Loker, Valley Supply Corp., Neenah, 
and F. W. Schettler, Malleable Iron 
Range Co., Beaver Dam. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


PLEASE ... send us your 
Post Office Box Number 
and City Postal zone, if you 
have not already done so, 
for our mailing address. 


This will insure an accurate 
and complete address on 
our records. 


We have pledged the Post 
Office Department that we 
will cooperate to _ help 
achieve the most econom- 
ical and efficient means 
possible of delivering your 
magazine to you. 

So, help yourself to better 
service by always using your 
P.O. Box Number and Zone 
Number. 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

229 Fourth Avenue 

New York 3, N.Y. 


William D. Troudt, First National 
Bank, Oshkosh, headed the panel on 
security instruments, with Corwin 
Guell, Thorp Finance Corp.; J. H. 
Neville, Kellogg-Citizens National 
Bank, Green Bay, and William E. 
Walsh, Unit Structures, Inc., Pesh- 
tigo. Subjects covered: notes, trade 
acceptances, guaranties, trust re- 
ceipts, field warehouse receipts, floor 
plan, chattels, liens of all types. 

The dinner speaker was the Rev- 
erend J. Ellsworth Kalas, pastor of 
First Baptist Church, Green Bay. 

H. H. Schroeder, of Marathon Di- 
vision, Menasha, Wis., was general 
chairman. R. E. Smith of Kimberly- 
Clark is president of the Northern 
Wisconsin - Michigan association. 
T. P. Wildman, Paine Lumber Co. 
Ltd., Oshkosh, heads the Central 
Wisconsin unit. 


Award to John P. Maguire 


John P. Maguire, president of John 
P. Maguire & Co., has been honored 
with an Award for Meritorious 
Achievement in Credit by the Top- 
pers Credit Club. The plaque and 
symbolic top hat, presented by 
Thomas E. Baggott, Hanover Bank, 
the club president, were received by 
John P. Maguire, Jr., in the illness of 
his father. 
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Challenges to Credit in Mixed Economy 
Are Explored at Annual Georgia Clinic 


(Picture in Pictorial Section) 


Challenges of credit competition 
facing managements in both whole- 
sale and retail fields in a mixed 
economy were explored in formal 
addresses and workshop forum at the 
ninth annual Georgia Credit Clinic, 
presented by the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Business Administration, At- 
lanta, and sponsored by the Georgia 
Association of Credit Management, 
Inc., and the Atlanta Retail Credit 
Association. 

The all-day clinic opened with Lee 
T. Kendrick, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
president of the Georgia Association, 
introducing Noah Langdale, presi- 
dent of Georgia State College, and 
J. E. Powell, director of the clinic, 
who outlined the college’s credit edu- 
cation programs. Professor Powell is 
chairman of the college’s credit and 
collections concentration activity. 

Management’s view of credit was 
presented by Pollard Turman, presi- 
dent of J. M. Tull Metal and Supply 
Company, and current trends in re- 
tail credit were outlined by George 
L. Griffeth, credit sales manager of 


Rich’s, Inc. 


Keynote Address by Dickson 


The keynote address was by 
William J. Dickson as educational 
director, National Association of 
Credit Men. (Mr. Dickson since has 
become a consultant in the credit 
and collection service of General 
Electric Company, New York, and 
William P. Layton, coordinator of 
community services of Georgia State 
College, has succeeded Mr. Dickson 
at NACM—Ed. ) 

The provocative subject of the 
luncheon speaker, Francis Auger, co- 
owner of the Credit Bureau of Or- 
lando, Fla., was “You Can’t Do 
Today’s Job with Yesterday’s Tools 
and Be in Business Tomorrow.” Clem 
R. Fountain of Gulf Oil, president 
of the Atlanta Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster. 


Workshop Session 
The afternoon session was con- 
ducted as a workshop, with W. 
Le Roy House, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, Johnston-Erwin Co., 
NACM director, as moderator. Speak- 
ers and their topics were: “Factoring 


Accounts Receivable,” J. C. Osborne, 
vice president, Trust Company of 
Georgia; “Secured Distribution 
through Field Warehousing,” James 
F. Jeffrey, assistant vice president, 
Lawrence Warehouse Company; and 
“Small Business Financing,” R. E. 
McAfee, credit analyst, First Na- 
tional Bank. 


John F. Neary, Jr., on Staff of 
Credit Research Foundation 


John F. Neary, Jr., formerly of 
Colgate-Palmolive Company, New 
York, has joined 
the research staff 
of Credit Re- 
search Founda- 
tion, National 
Association of 
Credit Men, suc- 
ceeding Miss 
Mary Bailey, 
who has resigned 
to enter research 
service in another field. 

Mr. Neary holds a master’s degree 
in business administration from New 
York University. He is also a gradu- 
ate of Seton Hall University, and has 
taken additional work in other uni- 
versities. 


J. F. NEARY, JR. 


New Communist Challenge on 
Economic Front, Says Briton 


The Western nations must prove it 
is possible to combine personal free- 
dom and orderly expansion “in such 
a way that Communist economies 
make no appeal”, in order to meet 
the challenge to capitalism by the 
“controlled and regimented system” 
of the Soviets, says David Eccles, 
president of the British Board of 
Trade. 

Members of the Canada Club were 
told that the West quite generally 
sees the necessity of permanent mili- 
tary interdependence but “the same 
revolutionary change is not yet rec- 
ognized in the economic field.” 

This problem, he warned, “will 
grow as the output of scientists and 
technologists from the universities 
and colleges of the East makes its 
impact upon the economies of their 
countries.” 
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“A baseball park, as 
everyone knows, is a hot- 
dog stand that has floor 
shows.” | 

—Harold Coffin 


— 


Moran to Teach Credit Course 
At Rutgers “U” Graduate School 


Edwin B. Moran, vice president 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, has accepted an invita. 
tion to become a member of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Sales Management and Marketing at 
Rutgers University, at the session 
beginning in August. This Graduate 
School is sponsored by the National 
Sales Executives. He will teach the f 
course subject “Credit As a Sale 
Tool”. 

Mr. Moran, NACM’s director of 
sales, promotion and advertising, as 
well as general manager of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, is af 
member of the advisory board of the F 
school of business administration of 
Pace College, New York City, and f 
for 15 years was on the advisory § 
board of the college of commerce & 
and business administration of the 
University of Illinois. He is past 
president of the Chicago Sales Ex.f 
ecutive Club and former president of 
the Rotary Clubs of both Chicago 
and New York. Mr. Moran is the f 
author of “The Credit Side of Sell: 
ing” and co-author of “The Selling F 
Side of Credit Correspondence.” 


H. J. Lowry Heads Michigan 
Mutual Liability of Detroit 


H. John Lowry, executive vice 
president since 1954, has been pro 
moted to president of Michigan 
Mutual Liability 
Company of De- 
troit. Mr. Lowry 
began 35 years 
ago in Michigan 
Mutual’s ac- 
counting depart- 
ment and he has 
headed its ac- 
counting, audit- 
ing, credit and 
collection, and personnel depart 
ments. He was named vice president 
in 1948, a director and controller 1 § 
1952. 

Mr. Lowry is a past president of 
the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men, a past National director. and 
a former chairman of the NACM : 
insurance advisory council. 


H. J. LOWRY 
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Optimism Rules at Cincinnati All-Day Conference 


o 
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IRWIN W. STUMBORG, Baldwin Piano Company, past president of the National Association of Credit Men, presided at the luncheon session of the Cincin- 
nati association's All Day Credit Conference. Henry H. Heimann, NACM executive vice president, guest speaker, had as theme, ‘'How Long a Breathing 


5 


Sorrell, Michaels Art Bronze Co.; 


ell? 
TERT TO RIGHT: H. W. Bauer, Jr., United Collieries.; William Voss, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Wholesale Div.; R. A. Nunlist, Armco Steel Corp.; O. G 
Mr. Stumborg; Mr. Heimann; H. A. Erickson, Fifth Third Union Trust Co.; B. L 


Hunt, assn. executive secty.; Miss Betty Stone, 


Neon Engineering Co.; C. W. Bowman, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Co. (Sales); R. L. Wagner, Frank Tea & Spice Co.; Edward Heine, H. A. Seinsheimer 
Co., new president of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men. 


ORECASTING a ten-million car 
production year in a not too 
distant future, Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president, National As- 


sociation of Credit Men, struck a note 


of optimism for the economy in his 


address at the fifth all-day credit con- 


ference of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men. While the busi- 
ness readjustment may be prolonged 


'a bit further than the expectations 


of some, the situation is entirely 
different from that of 1929, noted 
Mr. Heimann, citing a number of 


factors now building a solid ground- 
' work for future progress. He ques- 


tioned the advisability of placing 


| “all the power to readjust” in the 


Government’s -hands, cautioned 
against “boondoggling work”, urged 
we strive rather for “more produc- 
tive employment.” 

“The Federal Government is now 


_ the accepted medicine man, or witch 
doctor, on a permanent retainer to 
/ an economy that has become a per- 
petual patient,” declared Clarence 
_ Felix, vice president of Avco Manu- 
| facturing Corporation. “Pump prim- 


ing” could stimulate the economy 
but “the government can avoid even- 
tual reckoning no more than a happy- 


| go-lucky debtor,” said Mr. Felix. 
| Some tasks are too great for private 
enterprise to undertake—Mr. Felix 
Pointed to development of the air- 
| craft industry as an example—and 
' in the space age, “Federal spending 
' in vast amounts is inescapable, re- 
| cession or no recession.” There need 
| be no concern, he said, if credit 
) Principles apply and “if such out- 
: lays are made with an eye to our 


solvency, keeping in mind an ever- 
expanding economy.” 

“Rockets and Recession—1958’s 
Challenges to Credit and Financial 
Management” was the theme of the 
conference. Several hundred execu- 
tives from the Greater Cincinnati 
area attended, as did student guests 
from Cincinnati, Xavier, Miami and 
Dayton universities. 

Allen Lucht, vice president, Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Cincin- 
nati, noted that “consumer spending 
is holding up well” and_ business 
inventories soon must be replenished. 

Irwin Stumborg, assistant treas- 
urer, Baldwin Piano Company, past 
president NACM, presided at the 
luncheon. A forum discussion of 
trends in banking, steel, appliances, 
building and food industries had 
these panelists: James Lewis, vice 
president, Central Trust, moderator; 
James Barnthouse, secretary-treas- 
urer, Southwestern Ohio Steel; R. 
F. Davis, district sales manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Supply; Richard P. 
Roos, field supervisor, F. W. Dodge, 
Inc.; Robert Wagner, credit man- 
ager, Frank Tea & Spice Company. 

Dr. Cleo Dawson, psychologist, 
addressed the Credit Women’s Group 
of the Cincinnati association at a 
dinner meeting previous to the con- 


“Taint the things we 
don’t know what makes us 
so ignorant; it’s the things 
we know that ain’t so.”’ 


—Josh Billings 


ference. Miss Betty Stone, Neon 
Engineering, president of the Credit 
Women’s Group and a director of 
the Cincinnati association, was host- 
ess. “Never sit down to worry; 
stand up,” advised Dr. Dawson, who 
also counseled, “Don’t tell people 
your problems. We instinctively like 
to be with happy people who in turn 
make us happy.” 

B. L. Hunt, executive secretary of 
the Cincinnati association, morning 
session speaker, titled his talk “The 
Who?” 

O. G. Sorrell, Michaels Art Bronze 
Company, spoke as president of 
the Cincinnati association. H. L. 
Erickson, assistant cashier, Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, was 
general chairman of the conference. 
Robert A. Nunlist, assistant treas- 
urer-credit manager, Armco Steel 
Corporation, Middletown, chairman 
of the credit education committee, 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, 
presented the Fellow Award of the 
National Institute of Credit to the 
following: Eugene C. Nead, appli- 
ance manager, Graybar Electric 
Company; Roy L. Hiles, credit man- 
ager, Ziv Television Programs, Inc., 
and Victor E. Cummins, credit man- 
ager, Mead Board Sales Inc. 


Smith Heads N.Y. Institute 
John G. Smith of Stein Factors 


Corporation has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Institute of 
Credit, succeeding David T. Hooper 
of ACF Industries, who was named 
to the board of governors. 
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Moran Proposes University Program 


To Fit Business for Foreign Trade 


Calling for a program of scientific 
training of America’s overseas sales- 
men, Edwin B. Moran, vice president, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
said in Rochester, N.Y. that “The 
British, the Low Countries and Ger- 
many have been doing it for years.” 

Mr. Moran, in Rochester to ad- 
dress the Rochester Credit & Finan- 
cial Management Assn., suggested 
that a foreign-business program be 
instituted at an American university 
—either under government subsidy 
or on grants from private firms—to 
equip American businessmen for the 
ins and outs of foreign trade. 

The program, he said, might in- 
clude intensive training in foreign 
languages and legal niceties, and a 
series of seminars with business 
leaders of other countries. 

He proposed Government-backed 
rediscounting of export receivables 
to combat the  subsidy-financing 
which some governments extend to 
their domestic manufacturers. 

Of the American recession, Mr. 
Moran said that credit executives and 
the Government both could do their 
part to stimulate the economy. 

The credit manager, he said, 
“must be considerably more flexible” 
in his policies than would be the 
case in times of peak prosperity. He 
added credit personnel should con- 
centrate on a prospective customer’s 
character and earning ability, rather 
than a rigidly-defined examination of 
collateral and credit-ratings. 

“Tt’s not front page news but most 
people do pay their bills,” he re- 
marked. 

The Government’s part, he said, 
should be to provide a “good, psy- 
chological lift” to American busi- 
ness, perhaps by snipping corpora- 
tion and excise taxes and levies on 
small business. 


Three Honored for Leadership 


By Eastern Pennsylvania Unit 


In ceremonies at the 62d annual 
banquet of The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Eastern Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, honors were paid to P. 
Edward Schenck, Container Corpora- 
tion of America, retiring president 
of the association, Harry J. Ulkloss, 
Jr., The Electric Storage Battery 


Company, and J. Stanley Thomas, 
association secretary. 

The Certificate of Award of NACM 
was presented to Mr. Schenck, credit 
manager-eastern division of his com- 
pany by Stephen F. Sayer, vice 
president, The First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Company, National 
director and past president of the 
local association. A sterling silver 
tray given by The Plus One Club to 
a member of the association who has 
done outstanding work during the 
year was presented to Mr. Ulkloss 
by George W. Schaible, district 
credit and collection manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, vice presi- 
dent of the association and _presi- 
dent of The Plus One Club. Mr. 
Ulkloss, executive assistant to the 
treasurer of his company, is a vice 
president of the association. Mr. 
Thomas received an engraved plaque 
for his record of service to the 
credit profession. 


Deaths 


E. B. Gnahn Was President 
Of Company and Iowa Assn. 


E. B. Gnahn, of Burlington, Iowa, 
who began with Chittenden & East- 
man Company in 1916 in the ware- 
house-factory and rose to president 
and general manager of the furni- 
ture manufacturing company, died 
at 64. Only a few days previous he 
had received the award as Citizen 
No. 1 of Burlington, in recognition 
of his civic efforts, particularly for 
his work with crippled and _ handi- 
capped children. Mr. Gnahn, a di- 
rector of the National Bank of Bur- 
lington, had a long record of serv- 
ice to credit and had been president 
of the Burlington Association of 
Credit Men. 

Mr. Gnahn, who held the As- 
sociate and Fellow Awards of 
NACM’s National Institute of Credit, 
was a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. He wrote the article “Man 
Makes the Job,” in the symposium, 
“Steps to Earn Place on Manage- 
ment Team,” published in the June 


°57 CFM. Mr. Gnahn, a bachelor, 
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From England comes this 
bit of sage advice: “Tai:e 
care of your pennies and 
your pounds will take care 
of your heirs and their law. 
yers.” 

—Anonymous 


was director and treasurer of Bur. 
lington Hospital, director in the Des 
Moines County Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, vice president 
of Burlington Cerebral Palsy center, 
and president of the School for Ex. 
ceptional Children. 


James B. Shoop Killed 
In Michigan Air Crash 


James B. Shoop of Columbus, 
Ohio, district sales manager of 
Zenith Radio Corporation, was 
among 47 killed in an airliner crash 
near Midland, Mich. 

Readers will recall Mr. Shoop’s 
article on “How Credit Can Help 
Sales” in the February 1957 issue of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 


Sigmund Einstein 

Sigmund Einstein, who was with 
Florsheim Shoe Company, Chicago, 
for 45 years and retired in 1929 as 
credit manager, died at 91 years of 
age. He was president of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men in 1928. 


J. M. Degen 


J. M. Degen, central division 
credit manager of Simmons Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis., died after a 
short illness. He had been with Sim- 
mons Company since 1910. 


Banking Fared Well in 1957, 
Cleveland “Fed” Analyst Says 


Early spotty information that the 
banking business fared well last year 
is supported by preliminary tabula- 
tions of earnings of banks which 
are members of Federal. For 
example, Cleveland’s Federal Reserve 
reports that net profits of all member 
banks increased almost 15 per cent, 
providing the largest return on 
capital in 10 years. 

For (1958, however, the prospect 
appears less favorable, says _ the 
bank’s senior economist, Oliver H. 
Jones. 
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Casey Golightly Secretary of 
Southwest Texas Association 


Casey Golightly, newly elected 
secretary-manager of the Southwest 
Texus Wholesale Credit Men’s As- 

. sociation, _Ince., 
with headquar- 
ters in San An- 
tonio, has had 
wide experience 
as a company 
president and 
general man- 
ager, as a credit 
manager, in au- 
diting, account- 


CASEY GOLIGHTLY 


ing, association work and _ business 
law. 


After his enlistment service in the 
Air Force, he completed a concen- 
trated accounting course at The In- 
ternational Business College, El 
Paso, concurrently doubling as a 
writer of advertising copy and as 
circulation auditor of Newspaper 
Printing Corporation. He also has 
completed a business law correspon- 
dence course. 


After a year as an accountant for 
Electrical & Mechanical Supply Com- 
pany he was promoted to credit man- 
ager, later transferring to the plumb- 
ing and heating department as city 
sales manager. To further his ac- 
counting studies he entered the con- 
struction accounting section of The 
El Paso Natural Gas Company. He 
left to join the staff of the Tri-State 
Credit Association, El Paso. Four 
years later he became president and 
general manager of a microfilm com- 
pany, Golightly, Payne, Coon, Inc., 
which had been launched by J. L. 
Vance, general manager and _ secre- 
tary of the association headquarter- 
ing at El Paso. 


Mr. and Mrs. Golightly have five 
children. 


Low Point in New Orders 
Reached, Many Firms Say 


Fifty-one per cent of executives 
replying in a survey of 176 manufac- 
turing companies estimate their lows 


_ lm new orders already reached, as- 


suming that developments in the past 
month followed the course predicted 
in the first quarter, when the study 


_ Was made by the National Industrial 


Conference Board. At that time 15 
per cent said new orders hit low in 


| the latter half of 1957; another 36 
_ per cent had estimated the downturn 


would stop in the first period this 
year. 

One in five showed gains in new 
orders and billings in January over 
that month last year, but the average 
change in both categories was a drop 
of 10 to 20 per cent, with metal trade 
companies hardest hit. Backlogs 
tended to temper the downturn in 
billings. 


Decline Will End This Year, 


Declares Bank’s Economist 


That the economic decline will 
end this year is a reasonable assump- 
tion, says Dr. Roy L. Reierson, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. The economist concedes 
that the downtrend may be some- 
what longer and deeper than in 
either 1948-49 or °53-’54; believes 
another investment boom is not in 
sight for several years; consumers 
will not help revive economic ac- 
tivity; but an upturn in residential 
building is already indicated. 


Stein Factors Corporation to 
Serve Textile, Allied Industries 


Sidney A. Stein has formed Stein 
Factors Corporation, an old-line fac- 
toring company, to serve the textile 
and allied indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Stein has 
been active in 
credit and finan- 
cial circles for 
the last 20 years. 
He is the first 
vice president of 


the New York ; hi 


Credit and Fi- S. A. STEIN 
nancial Management Association; 


chairman of the Textile Executive 
Committee of the Fraud Prevention 
Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; member of the 
executive board of the Textile Square 
Club; vice president of the 475 Credit 
Club; member of the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization; past chairman 
of the board of Credit Men’s Frater- 
nity; and a past president of the Top- 
pers’ Credit Club. He has lectured 
and written many articles on matters 
pertaining to factoring and credit. 


Prior to starting this new com- 
pany, Mr. Stein was president of 
Congress Factors Corporation. 

Stein Factors Corporation is at 
1430 Broadway, New York City. 
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New York Association Elects 
J. Joseph Brown President 


J. Joseph Brown, credit manager 
of Leslie, Catlin & Co., Inc., has been 
elected president of the New York 
Credit & Finan- 
cial Manage- 
ment Associa- 
tion. He — suc- 


ceeds John B. 
Schoenfeld, vice- 
president of 


Forstmann, Inc. , 
Elected to suc- '_2 & 
ceed Mr. Brown - a : 
as first vice-presi- J. J. BROWN 
dent was Sidney A. Stein, president 
of Stein Factors Corporation. 

Sydney L. Hammer, vice president 
of Manufacturers Trust Company, 
was elected vice president of the as- 
sociation, following service on its 
board of directors. Percy West, vice 
president of the First National City 
Bank of New York, and R. W. 
Weiler, assistant treasurer and gen- 
eral credit manager of The Texas 
Company, were reelected vice presi- 
dents. Dixon B. Griswold, vice presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Mortimer J. Davis continues as 
executive vice president and Barrett 
R. Tanner as secretary. 






Taxes Penalizing Efficiency, 
Hurting Incentive: U. S. Steel 


Personal and corporate income 
taxes are seriously endangering in- 
dividual incentive and job-providing 
industrial growth, the United States 
Steel Corporation charges, for the 
“steep progressive taxation” of in- 
dividuals is eliminating a major 
source of investment capital. 

Business efficiency is also penalized, 
says the annual report, when “for 
each dollar of profit for dividends or 
investment, more than one dollar 
must be paid to the Government. The 
company that operates more effi- 
ciently pays a higher tax per unit of 
production.” 


Promotion, Not Sacrifice 


Emphasis today should be on “dy- 
namic promotion and salesmanship, 
rather than sacrifice of these depart- 
ments to economy drives,” Harold 
Quinton, president of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, urged in 
addressing members of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

September 12-13 

North Central Credit Conference 
Association. Host: Manitoba Divi- 
sion of The Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association Ltd. 


¢ 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa 

September 17-19 

Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Iowa 


¢ 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

September 18-19 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Con- 
ference, including Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan and Wisconsin 


< 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

October 9-10 

Pacific Southwest Credit Conference, 
including California, Arizona, 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
& 


Ex Paso, TExAs 

October 10-12 

Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 


¢ 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

October 12-15 

34th Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association 


& 


ATLANTIC City, New JERSEY 

October 16-18 

NACM Tri-State Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania 

Host: New York Credit & Financial 


Management Association 


e 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

October 16-18 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 


South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana 


¢ 


WorcEsTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

October 22-23 

New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont 


¢ 


Dayton, OHIO 
October 23-24 
Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 


ence, covering Ohio, Western 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan 


+ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

October 24-26 

Annual Midwest 
Conference 


Credit 


Women’s 


£ 


Wuite SuLpHUR Sprincs, W. VA. 

November 9-12 

Annual Fall Conference — Robert 
Morris Associates 


4 
TacoMA, WASHINGTON 
March 19-20, 1959 
Pacific Northwest Annual Credit Con- 
ference 


Eppert Is Burroughs President 
On Death of John S. Coleman 


Ray R. Eppert, named president 
of Burroughs Corporation to succeed 
the late John S. Coleman, began his 
career in business selling adding 
machines to banks in Ogden, Utah, 
after joining the company as a ship- 
ping clerk. 

Transferred to the home office 
in the bank division of the sales pro- 
motion department, he advanced to 
special representative in charge of 
the eastern division, including New 
York City, whence he returned to 
Detroit in 1933. Six years later he 
became assistant general sales man- 
ager, then general sales manager in 
1941, vice president in charge of 
marketing in 1946, a director in 
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1948, and executive vice president 
in 1951. 

Among Mr. Eppert’s many civic 
offices are: vice president of United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America; president, United Founda. 
tion of Metropolitan Detroit. He jg 
past president of the Office Equip. 
ment Manufacturers Institute. 

An article by Mr. Eppert on “Ap 
Intelligence Program for Manage. 
ment,” was published in Ckepyy 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, No. 
vember 1956. The magazine had 
printed several articles by Mr. Cole. 
man, who died April 14th following 
a heart attack. 


Ohio Company President Finds 
Rubber Stamps Are Big Business 


No “rubber stamp” man in his 
thinking is Edmund J. Kauffman, 
Jr., president Atlas Stamp Company, 
Youngstown, member of Youngs. 
town Association of Credit Men, who 
served as captain-navigator in World 
War II, was prisoner of war for ten 
months and now breeds Afghan 
hounds as a hobby. Mr. Kauffman 
points out, in a profile feature about 
him in the Youngstown Vindicator, 
that there is ““much more to the mark 
ing device industry than a little rub- 
ber stamp and pad blotter to go with 
aad 

The company which Mr. Kauffman 
heads, a manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of stamps, marking devices, 
signs, stencils, bronze plaques, num- 
bering machines, pressure sensitized 
tapes and other — product-identifica- 
tion devices, has grown to three times 
its size when Mr. Kauffman went into 
it in 1948, notes the newspaper at- 
ticle. 


Secretary Gray Addresses 


New England Export Club 


Philip J. Gray, secretary Na 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
and director of the foreign depatt- 
ment, in Boston spoke before the 
New England Export Club on the & 
effects of international trade on 
world peace and prosperity. 

Besides a round-table panel o! 
bankers and export sales managers 
there was an open forum discussion 
on foreign credits. 


Experience is what you 
have left over, when you 
are broke. 


—N. A. Rombe 


— 
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J. F. BRIDGES G. C. BARNETT 


F. M. BATTLE 


MISS deARANGO WAYNE HARRIS 


Capital Banker, Long in 
Credit, Heads Association 


James F. Bridges, recently named 
president of the Washington (D.C.) 
Association of Credit Men, Inc., has 
had a long career with his bank. He 
has specialized in credit work since 
1942. Mr. Bridges is vice president 
and credit department manager, The 
Riggs National Bank of Washington. 
In the Chesapeake Chapter, Robert 


Morris Associates, he is second vice 


_ president and he served as chairman, 
' fnance committee, for the national 
convention in Washington last Octo- 


ber. 


_ Houston Banker Gives Much 
_ Time to Professional Groups 


Born in Tulsa, Okla. in 1919, 


George Carter Barnett went east to 


be educated, first at Phillips Exeter 
_ Academy (N.H.), then on to Will- 
_ lams College (B.A. 1941), and Har- 
_ vard graduate school of business 


Executives in the News 


administration (M.B.A. 1949). Now 
vice president of First City National 
Bank of Houston (Texas), which he 
joined in 1954, Mr. Barnett recently 
was named president of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, Inc. 

Professional activities include: 
1956-57 secretary-treasurer and di- 
rector, Texas Chapter, Robert Morris 
Associates, and presently member na- 
tional bulletin committee; instructor 
American Institute of Banking. Fol- 
lowing World War II service as a 
pilot in the Air Force, Mr. Barnett 
went with City National Bank, Baton 
Rouge, La., for five years. 


His 31 Years of Service Are 
Entwined with Company’s 100 


“Better service, good fellowship, 
enthusiasm” are the objectives of 
newly elected president Robert P. 
Wray, of The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Eastern Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. The same precepts have 
guided Mr. Wray in his 31 years 
with the Hajoca Corporation, Ard- 
more, of which he is assistant treas- 
urer and general credit manager. He 
began with the company in 1927 in 
the accounting department, was made 
credit manager of the Rosslyn, Va. 
branch in 1932, returning to Phila- 
delphia in 1937 to assume the duties 
of assistant treasurer. Hajoca is ob- 
serving its hundredth anniversary. 


Alabama Steel Executive 
Found Specialization Early 


Accounting, auditing, credit and 
general management have been in- 
terests of F. M. Battle, the new pres- 
ident of the Alabama Association of 
Credit Executives, throughout his 
career. Mr. Battle is credit and office 
manager of General Steel Tank Com- 
pany, Birmingham. He also takes 
part in M. W. Bagwell’s other con- 


cerns or related interests, namely: 
Bagwell Steel Co., Steel Fabricating 
& Machinery Co., Bagwell Electric 
Steel Castings, all of Birmingham 
area; General Steel Tank Co., Reids- 
ville, N.C.; Bagwell Steel Products, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Her Debut in Finance Came 
On Day of Bank Moratorium 


Stepping into the post of credit 
manager the same day that a bank 
moratorium is declared might daunt 
stouter hearts, but Vella deArango, 
treasurer since 1957 of Gascon Paper 
Company, ‘Cleveland, reminisces: 
“Days were spent collecting, many 
times in cash, then came scrip. 
Nights were taken up with letterwrit- 
ing and recordkeeping.” Miss de- 
Arango has progressed along with 
her company, then Hubbs & Howe 
when she joined it in 1932. In 1940 
she was named office manager; in 
1950 she became general credit man- 
ager and office manager. 

In 1954, when Martin D. Gascon, 
first vice president, and some of the 
employees purchased the Cleveland 
division of Hubbs & Howe, Miss de- 
Arango was made assistant treasurer 
of the new company. 


Entry into Credits Roused 
Interest of Texas Treasurer 


Interest in profession and associa- 
tion progress began for Wayne 
Harris, treasurer and credit manager, 
Paul Blackwell Company, Dallas, on 
entry into the field of credit and col- 
lections 11 years ago, with his pres- 
ent employer. In the Dallas Whole- 
sale Credit Managers Association, of 
which he now is president, these are 
some of the posts he has held: direc- 
tor, five years; chairman of his In- 
dustry Group, chairman of Credit 
Interchange, chairman educational 
activities. 
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Atianta, Ga.—Four specialists who participated in the Georgia 
Association of Credit Men panel discussion of 1958 business 
prospects were: Dr. Thomas H. Atkinson, economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Atlanta; Dr. Robert Brown, Georgia State Col- 
lege; Dr. Walter S. Buckingham, Jr., Georgia Tech; and Dr. 
E. W. Swanson, economic research director, Georgia Tech, who 
was moderator. 


SEATTLE, Wasnh.— “Economic Trends from an Insurance Viewpoint” 
was the topic of Gordon H. Sweany, general counsel and vice 
president, General Insurance Co. of America, at the general 
membership meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit Men. 


Akron, Onto—“Credit Today,” panel discussion held at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Akron Association of Credit Men, had as 
moderator Warren E. Carter, chairman of the board, Carter- 
Jones Lumber Co., and these participants: R. M. Lindstrom, 
vice president, National City Bank of Cleveland; C. B. Welsby, 
treasurer, Carter-Jones Lumber Co.; George Keck, Seibert-Keck 
Insurance Agency Inc., and Louis H. Amer, treasurer, Hamlin 


Metal Products Co. 


Bripcerort, Conn.—L. K. Morse, credit manager, Bridgeport Brass 
Co., and NACM director, was moderator of a Bridgeport Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men panel discussion on credit opportunities. 
Panelists were: Clark I. Scott, of Manning, Maxwell & Moore; 
Roger M. Wakeman, Bullard Co.; Albert J. Sekelsky, Holmerden 
Co., and Carleton T. Sampson, City Trust Co. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—“Rational Basis for Buying Insurance” was 
the subject of Roger Arnold, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, Detroit, at the luncheon meeting of the Grand Rapids 
Association of Credit Men. 

Subsequent meeting speakers included: Wendell A. Miles, 
U. S. district attorney; Harold F. Schumacker, CPA, partner in 
the law firm of Warner, Norcross & Judd, whose topic was 
“Capitalizing on Bad Debt Losses”; and Tyrus R. Stansberry, 
vice president, Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit, who 
discussed “The Banker’s Approach to Loans.” 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Business outlook and time-selling were diverse 
areas of discussion covered in different meetings sponsored by 
the management discussion group of the Rochester Credit & 
Financial Management Association, Inc. Eric Vance, professor 
of business administration, University of Rochester, and modera- 
tor, Harvard Business Club’s annual forecast forums, sized up 
business prospects. W. Richard Haines, office supervisor of the 
credit department, Eastman Kodak Co., presented under the title 
“Tt’s About Time” a Kodachrome slide and sound-tape recording 
about installment selling as a tool in maximum profitable dis- 
tribution. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—*Protecting Your Interest in Bankruptcy,” panel 
discussion, highlighted the forum meeting of The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Russell B. Mitchell, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., was moderator. Panelists were: David Berger, lawyer; 
Earl Blumenthal, Hyland Electrical Supply Co.; John T. Hughes, 
Bell & Howell Co., and Marvin L. Simon, Ekco Products Co. 


RicuMonp, Va.—R. Pierce Lumpkin, economist, Federal Reserve 


Bank, Richmond, was guest speaker at the meeting of the Rich- 
mond Association of Credit Men. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—“*What Makes America Great” was the topic of 
Hon, Alfred M. Kramer, justice of the supreme court, at the 
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“Industry Groups Night” meeting of the Credit Men’s Associa. 
tion of Western New York. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—James G. Wilson, vice president, Connecticut 
Bank & Trust Co., discussed money market conditions, at the 
dinner meeting of the Hartford Association of Credit Men, 


New Haven, Conn.—Philip J. Gray, secretary, National Associa. 
tion of Credit Men, and director of its foreign department, ad. 
dressed the dinner meeting of the New Haven Association of 
Credit Men. His topic was “Peace, Prosperity and the U.S. In. 
ternational Trade.” 


Irica, N.Y.—John E. Adams, assistant treasurer, Daniel Green 
Co., Dolgeville, for the last two years a conference leader, 
NACM Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management, 
Dartmouth College, was guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Central New York Association of Credit Men. Mr. Adams this 
summer will be assistant director of the first-year class of the 
Graduate School. 


New York, N.Y.—Herbert K. Baskin, vice president, Bankers 
Trust Co., met with members of the Motion Picture Industry 
Credit Group, to discuss financial aspects of the industry. 


Dututn, Minn.—S. J. Haider, vice president, National Associa. 
tion of Credit Men, and manager, Credit Interchange Bureaus, 
was speaker at the dinner meeting of the Duluth-Superior Dis. 
trict Credit Association. 


Datxas, Tex.—‘*Top Management Night” of the Dallas Wholesale 
Credit Women’s Group had as speaker James J. Metcalfe, 
feature writer, Dallas Morning News, and former member, 


F.B.I. 


To.epo, On1o—J. H. Donovan, assistant treasurer, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, vice president NACM eastern divi- 
sion, principal speaker at the anniversary dinner meeting of the 
Toledo Credit Women’s Club, had for his theme “Credit Is 


—" F bc : q 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE was the theme on Bosses' Night, Wholesale 
Credit Women's Group, Birmingham. SEATED (I to r): Mrs. Connie Landers, 
vice chm. National Credit Women's Executive Committee; Mrs. Ruth Bethea, 
pres. Birmingham Group; Mrs. Betty Abney, corresponding secty. STAND- 
ING: F. M. Battle, pres. Alabama Association of Credit Executives; Mis: 
Annie Schoenherr, group treas.; Mrs. Louise Clowdus, recording secty.' 
Miss Louise Hix, Ist v.p.; Dr. H. K. Stanford, pres. Birmingham Southem 
College, guest speaker. 





Youll sure be sweet on these sours! 
D TAYLOR 


OLD TAYLOR —l Are you one of the many who say a whiskey sour is the finest 
rn ee é bourbon drink known to man? 


100 proor, bonded bourbon, for instance. Super-smooth, deeply 


ne #. INN Could be, especially if you make them with Old Taylor—our 
gh satisfying, this is the most flavorsome of all bourbons. 


ate Prefer the same quality, in a milder, lower-priced bourbon? This 
rant. means Old Taylor 86. As gentle as it is tasty, Old Taylor 
is as light as good bourbon can be. 


Try them both. Never did such superb bourbons grace your 
glass—and add such pleasure to your moments of relaxation! 


OLD TAYLOR 


“The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” ae 
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KE! YUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES - 100 PROOF, BOTTLED IN BOND - 86 PROOF - THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT & LOUISVILLE, KY. - DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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A Publication of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
Prepared and Edited by the CREDIT RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
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. Legal Aspects of Credit 

. Negotiable Instruments 
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. Credit Insurance 

. Credit Reporting Agencies 
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- Foreign Credit 
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@ PRACTICAL, UP-TO-DATE principles, methods, and 
procedures of effective credit management are presented 
in this valuable book. . . . It tells you all you need to 
know about every aspect of credit and financial manage- 
ment. 


@ MORE THAN 100 CONTRIBUTORS, each one a special- 
ist in his field, are represented, making this volume authori- 
tative in every respect. The material has been carefully 
selected and streamlined to provide the most complete 
book in its field ever published. 


@ THE VITAL PRINCIPLES of credit management as well 
as the everyday experiences of active credit managers are 
presented. For the student and businessman alike this book 
provides an invaluable source of information on every 
phase of credit activity. 
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